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THE DREAMS OF YOUTH. 


[Arr-." Pray Goo@y, please to moderate.""] 


Ox! youth’s fond dreams, like evening skies, 
Are tinged with colours bright ; 
heir cloud-built halls and turrets rise 
In lines of lingering light. 
Airy, fairy, 
In the beam they glow, 
As if tney ‘d sast 
Through every blast 
That angry fate might blow. 
But time wears on with stealthy pace 
And robes of solemn grey, 
And in the shadow of her face 
The glories fade away. 


II. 


But not in vain the splendours die, 
For worlds before unseen 
Rise on the forehead of the sky, 
Unchanging and serene. 
Gleaming, streaming, 
Through the dark they shew 
Their lustrous forms 
Above the storms 
That rend our earth below. 
So pass the visions of our youth, 
In time’s advancing shade ; 
Yet evermore the stars of truth 
Shine brighter when they fade. 


ne 
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THE DREAMS OF YOUTH. 


“Pray, Goopy, PLEASE TO MODERATE.”’—Among the many popular airs which 
were selected for the burletta of Midas, this is one of the best; and we have ample 
testimony for believing that it was composed by Dr. Burney, the learned writer of A 
General History of Music. In Some Account of the English Stage, in ten volumes, 
published at Bath in 1832, and ascribed to the Rev. John Genest, M.A., it is stated, 
“that in order to oppose the musical pieces which were performed with such success 
at S. A. (the Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin), Midas was first produced, in the sea- 
son commencing October 1761. In ridicule of the other house (the Crow Street 
Theatre), it was ludicrously announced as being brought forward under the conduct 
of Signor Josephi Vernoni (honest Joe Vernon). It was then in three acts; but being 
found too long, was afterwards cut down to two.” In the year 1764 this burlesque 
piece was brought out at Covent Garden Theatre, and in three acts, as originally pro- 
duced in Dublin; on which occasion, the celebrated Charles Dibdin made his first 
public appearance as a singer, in the part of Momus. It was performed, however, 
for a few nights only ; but subsequently had a longer career at Drury Lane Theatre, 
the principal part, that of Apollo, being ably sustained by Michael Kelly. In 1812, 
Midas was revived at Covent Garden with considerable success ; and the present air 
attained a vast popularity, not only from its simple beauty, but from the peculiar 
grace with which it was sung by Mr. Sinclair. For a long time it remained uncertain 
who was the composer of ‘Pray, Goody,” though very little doubt was generally 
entertained as to its English origin. It has been attributed to Dr. Arne, and with 


good reason; for besides being similar in its structure to some of his melodies of that 
class, we may take into consideration that previously to the first production of Midas, 
several of Arne’s dramatic pieces were composed and produced by him in Dublin, and 
that his music had become extremely popular in Ireland. It has also been rather ob- 
stinately contested, that the air of “ Pray, Goody” is one of the musical emanations 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, though on what rational grounds I am at a loss to imagine. 

T have examined the first and latest editions. of his pretty, and only, operatic drama, 
Le Devin du Village, but there are no traces in that work of ‘* Pray, Goody ;” and I 
have been unable to meet. with it either in the printed collection of nearly a hundred 
songs, &e. composed by Rousseau, entitled Les Consolations des Miséres de ma Vie, or 
among his thirty-four songs, in his own nandwriting, deposited in the British Museum. 
I have also looked through several other collections, containing some thousands of old 
“French songs” (among which I found many that are unmistakeably English), yet 
I searched in vain for the present melody. But a remarkable evidence has come to 
light, which clearly shews that in this case no plea can be substantiated in favour of 
Rousseau, or any other French composer; for, in the first edition of Midas, printed 
in London, 1764, it is stated, that the air of “‘ Pray, Goody,” is ‘A Tune in Queen 
Mab ;” a pantomime brought out at Drury Lane Theatre in 1750, the whole of the 
music of which, according to the assertion of Madame D’Arblay, was composed by her 
father, Dr. Charles Burney. Madame D’Arblay, in her Memoirs of Dr. Burney, 
adds, that “the music of Queen Mab, pleasing and natural, was soon popular,” but 


N 
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ORDS OF THE SONGS. 


THE NAMES ON THE BEECH~TREE, 


[Arr, ‘* Oh! how shall T in language weak.) 


. 


WHERE are they gone, the beautiful, 
The young, the fond, the free, 

Who ‘carved their names upon thy bark, 
Thou lordly beechen tree? 

Alas, the ghange! ‘thy Jeayes grow green, 
Thine arms are strong and bold ; ” 

But hopes are dead, a nd joys are fled, 
And burning love is ith 


Outlive 


And wwoo 


rrr emmy 


Tis s sad to think, O beechen tree, 
Deauteous as thou art, 

That thy road stem and I spr reading boughs 

1¢ human heart: 

From y year to year thy leayes unfold, 

1e birds to sing, 

nd Passion ‘droop and die, 


While H 
“And ee second spring. H 


iit. 


Yet ah! not so: the youthful loves, 

' Whose fond memorials twine 

Around thy girth, thou ancient tree, 
Have higher life than thine. 

Though dead to earth, as bygone leaves 
By winds of autumn driven, 

A hope divine i inspires 0 our souls ; i 
They bloom 1 oan | in heaven. 


H Hew yOsk, 


THE BATTLE Of WATERLCC. 


; | 


Firm as England’s coast, 
When the tempests blow. 
Stood the British line, 
And foiled the advancing foe. 
The fierce Napoleon sighed to win the day ; 
But Wellington was calm—the master of the fray. 
He saw the time had come ; 
Blow trumpets !—beat the drum ! 
And when the order flew 


Ney and all his men, 
Never known to fail, 
Fled in sudden rout, 
Like storms of rattling hail. 
The old Imperial Guard—Napoleon’s boast— 
Dissolved before the shock of the mighty British host ; 
And Blucher, found at last, 
Came sweeping like a blast. 
The knell of France had pealed ; 


Il. 


[4rn=) Fpnreeay ia in the morn.” 


Ht: 
Thus the fight was fought, 
Not for vain renown, 
Not for sake of war, 
Or mad ambition’s crown ; 
But for the sake of peace, unknown so long, 


And thus for evermore, 
Unconquer’d as before, 
May Britain stand her ground, 


Like light o’er Waterloo, The Frenchmen fled the field ; And Wellingtons be found 
And the great immortal strife begun :— The great Napoleon saw he was undone ;— | To wave her glorious banner to the sun, 
© Now be brief,” “ Follow me,” And to lead, 
Said the chief, Then said he ; When we need, 
“¢ We'll excel all the deeds we have done— |  €* All is lost !—they are coming !—let us run! Crying, ‘‘ Englishmen, the strife has begun! 
Follow me, Sauvons-nous ! Follow me, 
You shall see They pursue— You shall see 


How the battle should be fought and won.” 


And the battle has been lost and won.” 


How the battle should be fought and won !”’ 


A we nanan ann iansew 


THE EMIGRANTS, 


a 
[Arn—“ When you gave me the Garland.”] 


“I. 
FAREWELL to thee, England! oh, land of our birth, 
The pride and the glory and queen of the earth! 
We sail with sad hearts to a land far away, 
In search of the bread that may fail if we stay. 
New faces glow bright in the blaze of our fires, 
The stranger sits down in the halls of our sires. 
Farewell! oh, farewell to thy beautiful shore! 
England ! dear England! farewell evermore ! 


that her father ‘“ observed at this time the strictest incognito concerning all these“pro- 
ductions, though no motive for it is found amongst his papers, nor does there remain 
any recollective explanafion.” The same authority further informs us, that ‘ the 
music, when printed, made its appearance in the world as the offspring of a Society of 
the Sons of Apollo; and Oswald, a famous bookseller, published it by that title, and 
knew nothing of its real parentage.” Many airs, ballads, cantatas, and other musical 
pieces, ‘‘ were put forth also, as from that imaginary, society; but all sprang from 
the same source, and all were equally unacknowledged.” Madame D’Arblay has sup- 
posed, however, that as her father was at that period under articles, as a pupil, to 
Dr. Arne, he was not at liberty to publish his earlier musical compositions in his own 
name. Be this as-jt may, I am decidedly of opinion that ‘‘ Pray, Goody” has been 
rightfully claimed as an English air, and that the composer of it was Dr. Burney. 


THE NAMES ON THE REECE TREE. 


‘* Ou, HOW SHALL I IN LANGUAGE WEAK.”—An air composed by Henry Carey in the 
early part of the last century, and that became a great favourite when, many years 
afterwards, it was introduced into the ballad 1 opera of ‘Love in a Village. “This beau- 
tiful melody, with other words, beginning « Ts there a charm, ye powers above,” may 
also be found in Dr. Burney’s English Collection of Songs, now in the British M Museum, 
The name of “‘ Honest Harry Carey” is more generally known, however, i in connexion 
with the popular song of “3 Sally in our alley,” which was written and com rosed. by 
him; though, after making some ‘further i inquiry, ‘there oes not ap »pear to be any 
reasonable authority for our supposing that Carey set that song to music a second, time. 
The version of the air as sung by Incledon, and published i in a former ‘number of the 
present series ‘of melodies, being almost the identical tune of a song called “ The. Lon- 
don Tass,” and beginning, ts What though I am a London dame 7 ‘the words and 


a ° ‘which are in 1 Walsh's British Musical Hiscdlany, or the Delightful Grove, 
=\ 


We've courage to lead us; —there’s strength in our hands ;— 
There’s wealth to be won in the far distant lands ; 

For us and our children are acres to spare, 

And the name of our fathers forbids to despair . 

There are homes in the world for the honest and free, 
And kingdoms and empires to found o’er the sea: 

We quit not in anger thy veautiful shore ; 

*Tis with tears that we bid thee farewell evermore! 


‘ 


Il. 


Ill. 


Farewell! oh, farewell! in the land where we go 
Our heart’s deep affection shall lighten our wo : 

Thy manners, thy language, thy faith, and thy fame, 
Shall follow our footsteps, and flourish the same ; 
Thy virtues shall live in the songs that we sing, 

And the tales that we tell to thy glory shall cling, 
Farewell! oh, farewell to thy time-hallow’d shore! 
England! dear England! farewell evermore ! 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
‘“*THURSDAY IN THE MORN.’’—The spirited national song beginning ‘ Thursday 
in the morn, the nineteenth of May,” and entitled ‘ Russell’s Triumph, or the Me- 
morable Ninety-two,” was written in celebration of the great battle “ fought and 
won” in 1692 by the English fleet under the command of Admiral Russell, wno was 
shortly after that event createa Earl of Orford. This song was set to music by 
Mr. Samuel Akeroyde, the composer of many vocat pieces that were puolished towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. The earliest copy of it I have been able to meet 
with 1s in tne collection of songs called Clio and Euterpe, printed in 1758. It may 
also be found in The Songster’s Compamon, 1775; The Convwial Songster, 1782; 
Hyde's Collection of Songs, §c.; and Ritson’s English Songs; though in Ritson’s 
edition the air appears to have been slightly altered from the original. Another printed 
copy of the tune is preserved i in the British Museum; the words adapted to it, however, 
differ materially from those which were written to commemorate Admiral Russell’s 
triumpn. 
THE EMIGRANTS. 
“WHEN YOU GAYE } ME THE Ganzanp. ih beautiful air, composed by Dr. Arne, 
in eee “for his 0 era of Eliza. ‘The masques 0 ‘of Britannia and The Tudgment of 
aris, Thomas and Sally, a musical entertainment, and Eliza, an opera in three acts, 
were a aan and first produced t by Dr. Arne in Dublin, They were afterwards 
brought | out, with ‘various arn at the principal theatres in ‘London ; but though 
recommended by their purely English style, a and possessing considerable merit as pro- 
ductions of real genius, ‘they « did not ‘obtain an ‘amount of ublie favour equal to that 
wnich had previousy be deen hestowed « on | Dr. Arne’ 8 music for Milton’s masque of Comus. 
Nor can ‘they properly ! be 3 rankes with his admirable opera of Artazerzes, on which, 
indeed, the musica: reputation of Arne must ever ‘chiefly depend. It is not genertilly 
known, that in 1705, Dr. re e produced an ‘Tealian opera, entitled Z’ Olimpiade, at 
the Kin s (now r er I ie esty’s eatre. “Arlareraes, however, “composed i in 1 1762, 
18 among ‘the 2 latest. of his English dr ramatic w ork cs. 


To give the world repose from tyranny and wrong. 
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Gleam-ing, stream~ ing, ‘Thro’ the dark they shew Their lus-trous forms A - i 
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Time’s ad - vane = ing shade ; Yet e - ver + more the stars of Truth Shine 
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Air, “ Ou, HOW SHALL I Iv LANGUAGE WEAK.” 
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Gracefully, and rather slow. 
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Air, “ THURSDAY IN THE MORN.” 
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Firmly, and in moderate time. 
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Firm as England's coast When the tem - pests blow, Stood the British line, And foil’d th’ advan-cing foe. The 
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great Na-po-leon saw hewas un-done, “ Fol-low me,” Then said he; “All is lost!—they are coming! let us run, Sau-vons 


nous! They pursue: And the battle has been lost and won.” 
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London: Printed and Published at the Office, 198 Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by WitiiaM Lirtxe, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SaTuRpay, June 19, 1852. 
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FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 


IN WATER-COLOURS. 
THE LOST LENORE. BY E. H. WEHNERT. 


Mr. WeEuNERT in this picture, which is exhibited at the New Water- 
Colour Gallery, seeks to embody the sentiment of Poe’s striking little 
poetic romance entitled “The Raven;” a romance strangely so en- 
titled, certainly, as it gives no hint of the wild pathos which en- 
grosses the poet’s fancy. In order to the due appreciation of the pic- 
ture, therefore, it will be advisable to read the whole poem, which we 


accordingly append :— 
Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore— 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door; 
«Tis some visitor,” I muttered, ‘tapping at my chamber door— 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


Ah ! distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow; vainly I had sought to 


borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost 
Lenore— 
For the rare and radiant name whom the angels name 
Lenore— 


Nameless here for evermore. 


And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain 

Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt 
before ; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood re- 
peating— 

* *Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 
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But the Raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and bust and door ; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 

Fancy unto-fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore— 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking ‘* Never more.” 


This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s core 
This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease reclining 
On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamp-light gloated o’er, 
But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light gloating o’er 
She shall press, ah, never more! 


Then, methought the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen censer 
Swung by seraphim, whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted floor. 
“ Wretch!” I cried, ‘*thy god hath lent thee—by these angels he hath 
sent thee 
Respite—respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore! 
Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost Lenore !” 
Quoth the Raven, ‘ Never more!” 


“ Prophet !” said I, “ thing of evil !—prophet still, if bird or devil 
Whether tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here ashore, 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted— 


door : 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 
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On this home by horror hannted—tell me truly, I implore— 
Is there—is there balm in Gilead ?—tell me—tell me, I implore !” 
Quoth the Raven ** Never more.” 


“Prophet!” said I, ‘thing of evil—prophet still, if bird or devil! 

By that heaven that bends above us—by that God we both adore— 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name Lenore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels name Lenore 2” 
Quoth the Raven, ‘ Never more. 


“Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!” I shrieked, upstart- 
ing— 
“ Get thee back into the tempest and the night’s Plutonian shore! 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken ! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken !—quit the bust above my door! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my door !” 
Quoth the Raven, “‘ Never more.” 


And the Raven never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting, 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming, 
And the lamp-light o’er him streaming, throws his shadow on the floor ; 
And my soul, from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—never more! 


door, 


This it is, and nothing more.” 


Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no 
longer, 


“ Sir,” said I, “or madam, truly your forgiveness I 


implore ; 
But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came 


rapping, 
And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber 


door, 


That I scarce was sure I heard you”—here I opened wide 


the door :—— ° 
Darkness there, and nothing more. 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there, 
wondering, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared to 
dream before ; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no 


MW, 


token, 
And! the only word there spoken was the whispered 


word “ Lenore!” 


This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the 
word “ Lenore !”— 


Merely this, and nothing more. 


Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me 
burning, 

Soon again I heard a tapping something louder than 
before. 

“Surely,” said I, “surely that is something at my 
window lattice ; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery 
explore— 

Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery ex- 
plore :— 

Tis the wind, and nothing more.’’ 


Gpen here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt 
and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of 


yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he ; not a minute stopped 
or stayed he; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my 
chamber door— 

Si upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 

joor— 
Perched and sat, and nothing more. 


Then he ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into 
smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it 


wore, 

“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, 
“art sure no craven, 

Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven wandering from the 
nightly shore— 

Tell ~ what thy lordly name is on the night’s Platonian 

ore 2” 
Quoth the Raven, ‘* Nevermore.” 


Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse 
so plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore ; 
For Bond cannot help agreeing that no living human 
jing 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his cham- 


ber door, 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his cham- 


ber door 
With such name as “ Nevermore.” 
But = Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke 
only 
That one word, as if his sonl in that one word he did 
outpour. 
Nothing further then he uttered ; not a feather then he 
fluttered— 
Till I scarcely more than muttered,‘ Other friends have 
flown before— 
On cot morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown 
fore.” 
Then the bird said, ‘“‘ Never more.” 
spay ne the stillness broken by reply so aptly 
spoken 
“ Doubtless,” said I, “ what it utters is its only stock 
and store, 
— — some unhappy master, whom unmerciful 
as 
Followed fast and followed faster, till his songs one bur- 


en bore— 
ll the dirges of his hope that melancholy burden 
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THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 
M.P. FOR OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
THE subject of our Memoir, fourth and youngest son of Sir John Glad- 
stone, Bart., a Liverpool merchant, was born at Liverpool, December 
29th, 1809. In 1821 he was sent to Eton; in 1829 entered Christ- 
church, Oxford; and at Christmas, 1829, was made a student by the 
Dean at the same time with Lord Canning. 

Amongst his University contemporaries were the Duke of Newcastle, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Lord Elgin, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Harris, and 
others since distinguished. In 1831 he took a double first class and his 
degree of B.A. In 1832 he went abroad, and spent some months in 
travelling, chiefly in Italy ; and at the Reform election in the December 
of that year eame forward for the borough of Newark as a Conservative, 
was opposed by Mr. Serjeant Wilde, now Lord Truro, and Mr. Hanley, 
and was returned at the head of the poll; the numbers being—Glad- 
stone 886, Hanley 819, Wilde 726. 

Mr. Gladstone made his first speech in the House on Monday, June 
Srd, 1833, in the debate on the subject of Negro Emancipation, in reply 
to Lord Howick, the present Earl Grey, and in which, denying the 
charge that increased quantities of sugar were obtained by such excess 
of working as increased the mortality amongst the slaves, he argued the 
right to compensation for the planters on the ground that the Legis- 
lature had done all in its power to make the slaves a property, but de- 
clared that it would redound to the honour of the nation and the 
reputation of the Ministers, whilst it would be delightful to the planters 
themselves, if emancipation, relieving them from the responsibility of 
holding slaves, were fairly and without violence established. 

In the same session he spoke in the great Liverpool election case, on 
the Irish Church Temporalities Bill, in which, admitting that the 
Church had slumbered, he declared that since the Union it had done all 
that human power could do; that it was a great advantage to the coun- 
try to have scattered over it a number of men who were gentlemen by 
education, and Christians by profession. He was unwilling to see the 
number of bishops reduced; held, that, so long as a Church was national, 
the nation ought to be taxed to support it; that, if the Protestant 
churches were to be maintained in Ireland, the maxim should be en- 
forced. He spoke also in opposition to the proposal of Mr. George 
Wood, then member for Manchester, for the admission of Dissenters to 
the Universities. 

In 1834, on Sir Robert Peel’s short accession to office, Mr. Gladstone 
was appointed one of the Lords of the Treasury, and very shortly after- 
wards, on the failure of Mr. Stuart Wortley to obtain a seat, was in his 
room made Under-secretary for the Colonies. 

In the adjourned debate, March 31, 1835, Mr. Gladstone spoke 
in opposition to Lord John Russell’s appropriation clause, arguing that 
there could exist no surplus revenue above what was necessary for the 
due maintenance of the Church ; that Church property was as sacred as 
that of individuals. At the Reformation the established religion being 
changed, the appropriation of the Church property was also changed ; 
and if a time should ever come when in Parliament the Protestant 
should be in a minority, he avowed his conviction that a return to the 
ancient appropriation would be the fair and legitimate consequence. 
Defeated in a division on the question, on the 7th of April, the Ministry 
resigned on the 8th, and the Melbourne administration was formed. 

Out of office Mr. Gladstone devoted himself to questions of education 
and colonial policy, the Church, Universities, and trade, to the untram- 
melling, of which he had not yet become a convert. 

In 1837 he gave his support to Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s bill for the 
extension of the term of copyright. In 1838, published at Amiens, a 
pamphlet, entitled “The State in its relations with the Church ;” 
and in the same year again visited Italy and Germany. 
During this period Mr. Gladstone did not confine himself to his Parlia- 
mentary duties, but was also a diligent contributor to periodicals: he 
published, chiefly anonymously, several political pamphlets ; and areview 
in the Quarterly of the life of Blanco White, which deserves mention 
not alone for its clear and powerful portraiture of the doubts, changes 
and struggles of the ever-labouring mind of Blanco White, but for its 
perfect freedom from the narrowness of sectarian bigotry, and its sym- 
pathy with a mind made the incessant battle-ground between old faith 
and new reasonings. 

Qn the return of Sir Robert Peel tofoffice after the general election of 
1841, Mr. Gladstone became Master of the Mint, and Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, and was sworn in a member of the Privy Council. 
In May, 1847, he succeeded Lord Ripon as President, and had a seat in 
theCabinet. At this period Mr. Gladstone’s office was no sinecure. Never 
was a Ministry placed in more trying circumstances: commerce and 
manufactures seemed fast drawing toward a general stoppage ; distress 
and discontent were spreading fast; the agitation for Free Trade ga- 
thering daily strength, and the Parliament, and the Ministry looked to 
at any cost to withstand the popular pressure. The reform of the tariff 
made this all the more difficult, as it lent power to the arguments on the 
popular side, and left to the President of the Board of Trade but the 
defence of manifest inconsistencies. How ready Mr. Gladstone was to 
give up the old systemof monopolies, was evidenced in an able pamphlet 
published by himin 1644, entitled “‘ The Ministry and the Sugar Duties,” 
in which the whole force of fact and argument was in favour of the 
immediate abolition of differential duties; and an article, published 
about the same time in the Colonial and Foreign Quarterly, and since 
known to be from his pen, argued, from the fruits of changes then 
recently made in commercial policy, the safety of still wider change, 
and was a source not only of strengthin arguments, but encouragement 
in agitation and consistentadherence to their whole care tothe Free Trade 


party. 
In the same year Mr. Gladstone took an active part in promoting the 
Dissenters’ Chapel Bill. < 


In February, 1845, he resigned office; and in a speech in the course of 
the debate on the Address, explained that he did so from conscientious 
conviction that he could not, consistently with the opinions he had 
deliberately published in 1838, on the State relations with 
the Church ; and which pamphlet had, in a second edition in 1841; been 
carefully reconsidered of wellnigh re-written, to support the grant pro- 
posed by the Government to the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth. 
Though no longer a member of the Cabinet, Mr. Gladstone was, 
nevertheless, consulted and very actively engaged upon the commercial 
measures of that year, and which constituted the second reform in ithe 
tariff. At the close of the session of 1845 Mr. Gladstone visited 
Germany, and did not return until the following November; he was, 
—- not present during the early period of the Repeal of the Gorn 

aws. 

In December Lord Stanley resigned office, and Mr. Gladstone, in his 
room, became Secretary of State for the Colonies. He then still repre- 
sented the borough of Newark, but felt it incumbent upon him to resign, 
in consequence of the strong opposition of the Duke of Newcastle, to 
whomthe borough belonged, to the Free-trade measures of the Ministry ; 
and he remained out of Parliament, until the general election of 1847. 
He was then invited to become a candidate for the University of Oxford, 
with Sir Robert Harry Inglis, and was opposed by Mr. Round, 
We a ee ee ee ee The contest 
was a severe one; e utmost of religious ; spirit bei 
woenihn-Reeconameiicad Nar tunnbahiaelkermanmeaiaee cman 
date, against Mr. Gladstone, who was assumed to have some improved 
and unestablishable leaning towards something like Puseyism. He 
was, however, returned; the numbers being—Inglis, 1700; Giadstone, 
997; Round, 824. Im 1845 Mr. Gladstone published a pamphlet entitled 
“ Remarks on recent Commercial Legislation,” which, reviewing the 
Board of Trade and revenue returns, pointed out, that from the re- 
duction of duties had resulted increase of revenue, diminution of 
protection increase of commerce and domestic 


In 1849 he opposed the gift of Vancouver's Island tothe Hudson’s Bay 

Comment paatearpacesmenenieasiaiaite hatin wianDunaiintiens 

mostly ‘in accordance with the of Sir William Molesworth. 
spoke in opposition 


tention of making any public comment on the. of the kingdom, 
but found silence impossible. He was horror-struck by the violation of 
all honowr, all good faith, all common rules of justice and humanity, by 
the King, and the gross perjury and corruption and subornation of his 
Attorney-General and judges, He could not have believed that, in the 


The subse- 


children 
‘He had noin-_ 


unskid” 
Bill, | presented. “ Waking 
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present age, such infamy and cruelty—touse his own words, such“ practical 
abnegation of Christianity”—could have had existence ; but having had the 
facts forced upon him, seeing everywhere paid and perjured inquisitors— 
seeing the daily hounding down of innoceut men by the hired bloodsellers of 
the crown—finding the prisons placesof loathsome torture and slow death 
—it was impossible for him to keep silence, and in two letters to Lord 
Aberdeen he exposed in all the nakedness of his iniquities his Majesty of 
Naples. The letters were sent by Lord Palmerston to our 
ministers at the several foreign courts, and their publication has, at all 
events, set the King upon some attempt at defence, and some little 
amendment of the prisons. 

Last year, Mr. Gladstone published, in 
tory of the Roman States.” 

The right hon. member married, in 1839, Catherine, eldest daughter of 
od late Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, Bart., of Haymearden Castle, 

ent. 

(For a Portrait of Mr. Gladstone, from a Daguerréotype by Claudet, 
see the ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News, No. 525.) 
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THE RAILWAY NOTE-BOOK ; 
oR, 
JOTTINGS IN THE STATION, THE TERMINUS, AND 


THE TRAIN. 
BY ANGUS B. REACH. 


Pace V.—CONCLUSION. 


THERE is one more species of railway passenger ‘to be occasionally met 
with in the train, and whose sentiments and character are not unfre- 
quently set forth in such publications as profess to laud and admire the 
good old times, whom we propose to sketch with some minuteness, 
seeing that in the controversies to which he frequently gives rise, is 
summed up the whole pith and marrow of the question as between the 
ancient and the modern usages of travel. Need we say that we refer to 
the lover of the “ good old coaching days?” 

He is to be seen in many shapes. Sometimes he is a farmer, with a 
white top-coat and round-toed boots bearing evident marks of the stable, 
and who, when you remark that it is a fine day, replies, “ Kes, zur.” 
Sometimes he is a tewn-made young gentleman, of that order of nature's 
nobility popularly called “swells.” In that case he has short-cropped 
hair, wears round his neck what he calls a bird’s-eye choker, fastened 
with a brooch or pin the major part of which consists of a miniature 
horse-shoe. His top-coat he calls a “ down-the-roader :” it has pearl 
buttons as big as crown pieees, with a mail-coach driving across 
one, and a gentleman breaking his horse’s neck over a hedge 
emblazoned upon another. About town you find this species 


of animal attending sparring matches, and critical in his remarks on 
the “ Young un’s” style of handling his “ daddles ;” or he frequents 
betting-list-oflices, and talks about somebody’s “stable” and somebody 


‘ise’s“ lot.” Sporting publicshonses are, however, the grand resort of 
‘this enlightened admirer of what he calls the “ holden time.” Visit, if you 
have tthe conrage,.one of those smoke-dried old parlours, with ‘Windsor 
chairs polished by generations of sitters, and the wainscoated walls hung 
round «with mementoes of “good old English manly sports”—stuffed 
terriers who, living, have scrunched the necks of fifty rate in half-a- 
minute ; scarred and bitten badgers, who have made valiant defences 
at celebrated “ drawings ;” and correct portraits of the famous light 
weight “Apple-daddy,” or that renowned “ fistic champion ” Mumbo 
‘Sam. Among these precious trophies you will find specimens of the 
style of art which our friend of the “holden times” particularly affec- 
tionates—a series of coaching pictures. Let us glance at them. First 
we have an elaborate representation of the Bath mail, or the Liverpool 
mail, passing some celebrated “ hostelry;” all, of course, of the “holden 
time ;” the four horses at.a stiff, uncommonly stiff, gallop, with all their 
so as to make the 


fashion, and waists at their 
old time—make up the company. “Aha,” says our friend, eyeing the 

ly, ‘them was the days for travelling,and no mistake.” 
isodes of coach journeyings are introduced. 


re- 
up” is another; though 
sengers, or the horses, or the driver, or the never been 
able to make out. The “Road and the Rail” is a third faveuriite subject. 
along at a gallop, while at .a little 
embankment, and 


peats a joke of the ancient Mr. Weller—‘ If a coach is upset, you see, 
vy there you are; but if a locomotive busts, vy vere are ye?’* ; 
In the railway carriage the admirer of the good old coaching days 
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generally takes care to make his peculiarities known. When the engine 
is put to, and you begin to move, he remarks—* Ah! we should not 
have all that there groaning and screeching if we was sitting like 
Chrysty-uns behind four thoroughbred tits, instead o’ that ’ere iron ma- 
chine. What I say is, that it isnt natural, is this here railroad ; and 
that stands to reason, or the devil’s in it.” 

Presently emerging into the country, you catch a glimpse of a broad 
white road, running, perhaps, along the line of rail. It is all but de- 
serted. Now and then you perceive trotting along a farmer's tax cart, 
with the name of the owner in white narrow letters behind, or the 
doctor’s gig, or the parson’s sober phavton, or the ricketty old car- 
riage of some neighbouring “family.” Our friend at once takes up 
the theme. 

“ See that road. Aint it ashame tolook upon? I should say so. I 
remember the time, I do, when six-and-fifty four-’oss drags passed the 
milestones 0’ that ere road, regular up and down, every four-and-twenty 
hours. Ah! them were the days! Travelling was travelling, when you 
sit behind four regular good uns, with sitch a coachman as Downy Bill 
or Jemmy Sparrow to tool you along, a-smoking your cigar as comfort- 
able as nothink at all, and pulling up at the jolly old public-houses just to 
wet your whistle with a pint of mild hale. What I say is—and it stands 
to reason—that Parliament should put down all them new-fangled rail- 
ways out o’ hand, and set up the old coaches, What right had any man 
to ruin the people that lived on the old coaches and the old roads? I 
say it doesn’t stand to reason. There was Downy Bill hisself. Don’t I 
remember him in his white ’at and spicy top-coat, cut as smart as one 
o'clock, with boucky in the button, and his white cords and riglar 
knowin’ tops, as affable and perlite with the gentlem’n, as he tooled down 
as nothink at all; smokin cigars and drinkin brandy and water with ’em 
till all was blue. Well, then, blowed if I didn’t see Downy Bill hisself 
yesterday in Oxford-street, a-driving on a penny ‘bus, with a visp o’ straw 
round a shockin bad ’at!” 

Occasionally, on railways and in society, but more frequently in books, 
you listen to the sentiments of a more refined lover of the olden times— 
of a gentleman and a scholar somehow affected with that moral squint, 
which makes people look round the corners of centuries, and ogle 
lovingly that which has passed utterly away. Often the sentiment is 
pressed as much in joke as earnest; yet there is acertain sympathy with, 
and yearning after, the bygone days, which shines.out through the half- 
flippant, half-sneering style. . 

Your railways, what geod are they? They take people a mile a mi- 
nute. Well, I didn’t want to go a mile a minute: a Manchester bag- 
man may; but are the gentlemen of England to give in to Manchester 
bagmen? ‘Then, there’s no comfort in a railway; you can see nothing 
but the blackness of tunnels, and the prim monotony of stations; you can 
hear nothing but the clank and the scream of the confounded locomotive. 
All the time you're not in a tunnel you’re in a cutting. You are half choked 
with the beastly vapours of the engine; and if you put your head out 
you draw it back again, with your eyes stuffed full ef burning cinders. 
How different it was on the top of the old stage, on a bright summer’s 
morning, with everything fresh and green and glorious about you, with 
no tunnels but the deep hawthorn-shaded lanes, and no cuttings but 
between the grand old stems and the glorious branches of the oak and 
elms lining the road. Then, when you ratiled over the rough stones of 
the country town, and watched the people running to the windows and 
coming out of shops, and passed a fine old church or a quaint town-hall 
in the market-place, and saw the “ change” standing before the hotel 
door—four thoroughbreds, with coats like velvet, and a helper at the 
head of each—better than a station that! Well, then there was just 
the mementary scramble into the hotel, to the tidy little bar—to 
“stretch your legs,” of course—and then up again. The helpers are 
hanging to the heads of the fresh team, hardly able to curb them, while 
the steady driver gathers up the reins. “Let go their heads!” A 
plunge, a jump, a scramble or two, and away you are again, careering 
across the fresh green country. 

This is the style in which the thing is done, and, to a certain extent, 
there is some truth in it. Thirty miles, say, outside a well-appointed 
stage in summer weather, through a pleasant country, is as agreeable as 
you please; but what of three hundred? Aching bones, torpid feet, 
shivering frame, cramped limbs, answer. Baked with the sun, nipped 
by the wind, flooded by the rain, transfixed by the frost, Oh the plea- 
| Sures of a long, a three or four days’ journey in the good old times, 
“tooled behind four thorough-bred tits!” In all the descriptiens of the 
beauties of stage-coach travelling, it is universally taken for granted 
that the country traversed is a sort of garden of Eden—a repository of 
all that is lovely in landscape; that the season is always early summer 
or early autumn; that the sky is always blue and the sunlight always 
steady ; that the horses are always spanking tits, or “ thorough-bred prads ;” 
and that the driver is always either an elder Mr. Weller, or a reduced 
baronet who has lost £20,000 a year on the turf, and doesn’t take any 
‘Silver under half-a-crown, for which he also makes it a rule not to touch 
hishat. Very different was in many cases the real prosaic state of the 
case. You were slowly dragged across a drear and. dismal country. You 
climbed hills at a snail’s pace, and were frequently obliged to get down 
| and trudge in the mud. An easterly gale, the very breath of winter, 
| whistled through and through you; or a storm of rain and sleet pelted 
|-you uninterruptedly for many a weary mile. Who does not remember 
the miserable discomfort of getting gradually soaking wet upon the out- 
side of a coach? the long struggle to make your own umbrella available, 
and to keep that of your neighbour from dripping down your neck ; the 
gradual success of the insinuating fluid as it saturated coat after coat, and 
you felt asiif you had a mass of cold comfortless armour clinging to your 
shivering frame ; next, perhaps, the agonising horror of a small river of 
water which had been long collecting in the broad brim of your wide- 
awake hat behind, overflowing its banks and pouring down your neck, 
or of the appearance of another unexpected stream meandering across 
the seat, just at the place where you are writhing upon it. Who does 
not recollect the cold torpor of misery and discomfort into which you 
gradually fell, afraid to move hand or foot incase of bringing new wet 
surfaces in contact with your poor Shrinking skin. What do you care, 
then, for tits and thorough-breds, for knowing hats and wonderful tops ? 
How you long fer eyenthe third-class upon a comfortable railway, for 
warmth and shelter, let the seats be never so hard, and the compartment 
never so crowded. Then, when you pull up, wretched, weary, and 
spiritless ,to.a coaching meal—when you require to be at once warmed 
and titivated by something hot and tasty,some rich well-spiced soup, 
wr some smoking stew or made dish—to find yourself opposite a huge 
underdone joint of meat, with a mouldy old black currant tart in per- 
spective, and hard,sour, swipey ale, or hot fiery sherry, an ounce of 
»eayenme to a bottle, with which to wash the junk down ! 
| Let usrejoiceand be glad, therefore, that the tits and the prads have 
| had their day: that the handling of ribbons and tooling of drags are now 
‘confined to cabmen, omnibus drivers, and members of the four-in-hand 

club. The rail, let us acknowledge, is not only more speedy, more cer~- 
tain, more comfortable, but it is even more picturesque and more inter- 
esting than all the faded glories of the road. Standona station plat- 
form, and watch the night express go past, with a roar and a gleam and 
2 shaking of all around, as though a thunderbolt had passed before your 
. Grander that, we should think, than even the crackest night 
coach, with thetwo brightest of lamps and the four spankingest of steeds ! 
It is said that you cannot see the country from the rail. We deny it. 
Look at the multitudinous sweet glimpses we catch as we hurry by— 
pasture fields where grazing cows do not raise their heads, yel- 
low corn land with lines of reapers, comfortable homesteads 
with sheltering trees, and rooks clustered on the highest 
branches, chattering about the farmer’s crop; deep, pleasant 
lanes, with rustic wains and rough country gigs jogging along the ruts ; 
glimpses of canals winding amid the greenery, with barges slowly 
gliding along the silent highway—who says that hundreds of thousands 
of such charming country bits may not be seen from behind the loco- 
motive aswell as from behind the twitching tails of the panting “ prads?” 
And the advantages of the railroad are, that you are not kept too long 
over any one prospect—that you never appear as if spellbound by a par~- 
‘ticular hill, ora particular church tower, which you seem never to be able 
to leave behind you. You see and pass, and see again; and the black 
_jots of tunnels, and the dips into green-sided cuttings, give you only a 
keener relish upon emerging again into the breezy yee, pg 4 
Do we need say a word about that grand thing fi arly spoken of. 
as“ railway speed?” The honest penny-a-liner grumbles now-a-days at 
‘a pace which tthe crackest turn-out of the old times never dreamt of. 


pas- ‘Only thirty miles an hour!” is as common a phrase as any you hear 


upon 2 railway— Only thirty miles!” But with the engine at the top of 

its mettle, the road clear for scores and scores of miles before you, the 
[ prenamenenra tae statue-like with outstretched arms to inform the 

{ of ‘the fact—when the glorious express, then shooting along as. 
‘though no mortal power could stay or stop it, achieving without rock, 
without jolt, its steady mile a minute, devouring space and drinking 
time, whirls you from county to county and sea to sea, as ch 
sprites were harnessed to your elbow chair—such is the poetry, the full” 
triumph and glory of the rail, the greatest conquest ever made by man 
over earth, air, fire, and water! ; 
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PRICES FORMERLY AND NOW.—SUGAR. ' 
CHEMISTRY has taught us that sugar is a constituent element of 
almost all vegetables. By experience-we had previously learnt that 

“ sweetness is a product in almost every soil and climate, though some 
places are particularly favourable to the production of sugar. For a 

’ substance universally diffused, the taste is universal. The bee extracts it 
from flowers; the parroquet taps the maple to drink its sweets ; the fly 
sucks it from the Turkey fig; the wasp for it rifles our ripest fruits ; the 
youngest infant, deprived of its mother, is kept alive and made strong by 
sugar; the boy delights in sweets; and the man rarely loses altogether 
his love forthem. The taste is not artificial; it is implanted in man by 
the same hand that scatters profusely through creation the means of 
gratification. 

The sugar in daily use is the product of art, manufactured from the 
juice of the sugar-cane, called by botanists Arundo saccharifera; and the | 
white sparkling crystallised substance we put in our tea has the same rela~ 
tion to the appetite for sweets, as the finest bread or the most delicate 
entremet has to the appetite for food, which, before art improved taste, 
was satisfied by the coarsest roots, and by flesh ruddy, quivering, and 
alive Refined sugar was first manufactured in Venice—it has been said, 
about the end of the fifteenth century ; but Macpherson, in his “ Annals | 
of Commerce,” quotes some Scottish records to show that it was known 
in the fourteenth century. The sugar previously in use was the brown or 
white soft sugar and sugar-candy, which seems to have been the most 
common in the time of the Romans. In some form, however, it was known 
long before. It is mentioned in the Old Testament, both by Jeremiah and 
Isaiah, and is supposed, under the name of sweet calamus, to have 
formed one of the costly rarities used in the religious ceremonies pre- 
scribed by Moses. But as the sugarcane, according to the current 
historical statement, was first made known in Greece and Palestine 
by the expedition of Alexander to India, it is concluded that the 
people of Judea obtained it, as. they obtained myrrh and cinnamon in 
the biblical times, from India, and that the sweet calamus was sugar- 
candy. In India andin @hina sugar and sugarcandy have been 
manufactured from themost:remote antiquity ; and the same traflic that 
carried spices to the Jews, carried to them the hard crystallised and 
easily transported candy. 

Of the price of sugar at that period we: have: noinformation;; but its 
price im China, when that: country: became: familiarly knowm to, the 
nations of the west of Hurope;.was: ascertained’ to be about Sa. percwt.. 
In various parts of India itis made for less tham 2d. per lb.; and there: 
is reason to believe that this price; like many other things in that 
country, has been nearly stationary for ages. One of the earliest 
accounts ofits price in Europe is from the year 1329, when some-refined’ 
sugar was purchased forthe Royal household of Scotland at more» than 
an ounceof standard silver per pound: that which is now purchased for 
6d. them cost more than 5a, Sugar, however, being obtainedfrom trees and) 
plants widely diffased, and being easily extracted, ita price has not un-. 
dergone,, within the time that prices have beem recorded, such large re- 
ductions:as the price of tea.. A considerable proportion of the 5s. paid: 
in 1329 for pound in Scotland must have gone to pay the expense of 


for bringing it totliscountry: Thiscliarge;, too, has lately, in conse- 
quence: of thie: repeal: off the Laws and other circumstances 
lowering the rate of freight, been reduced, and in 1832 it was 2s, more. 
Sugar is a bulky article, while it is subject to leakage and waste, and is 
thus much more expensive to transport than many other articles. — 

In 1782 Mr. Tooke begins his records of prices ; and the average price 
of Muscovado sugar in thefive years, 1782-1786,was, in bond, 408. 24d. per | 
ewt.; now it is about 248. 6d. There have in the interval been | 
great variations in the price, between 97s. and 233., the consequence of 
varying crops in a narrow space, and of changes in the duties which 
have interfered with consumption and price. Gradually, however, our 
market, which was formerly shut by a close monopoly against all 
but British West India sugar, has been opened to sugar from 
the East Indies, the Mauritius, Manilla, Java, and now Brazils, 
Havanna, and all other countries. The field of supply, therefore, 
has become more extended, and prices have gravitated to about 
25s. Great improvements in the cultivation of the cane, and in the 
manufacture of sugar, have latterly been effected : more arein progress; 
andit seems highly probable, independently of all changesin the value of 
money, that the price of sugar will fall lower, and keep tolerably steady 
at about 20s per cwt. in our market. 

As of tea, there are many varieties of sugar; and the following extract 
ofa mercantile circular states them, and the different countries whence 
the supply comes, as well as the wholesale price in January of the | 
present year, duty paid, which is 10s. on British Colonial, and 11s. 6d. 


on foreign sugar :— 


3 
3 


SUGAR. ae aa SUGAR. aid. 

ty paid 5 
nae 8. d. 8. a d. 
Bengal, brown .. +» 20 0 to 23 6 | Jamaica, middling «+ 30 6 to 33 6 
x» yellow .. os 246) ,,.27 0 pe goodtofine .. 346 ,, 38 6 
» low to mid white 32 6 ,, 340) Barbadoes... ae «+ 286,, 400 

+ 00d to finewhite 35 6 ,, 45-0) Trinidad, St. Lucia, and 

WR. ++ 200,230] Berbice, ord, to good br 27 6 ,, 29 0 
»» yellow and white 23.0 ,, 41 6 a middling oe 296 ,, 326 
jus, brown. oo 22) 0),, 28:0 » goodtofine .. 340,, 370 
yellow «+ 30.0 ,, 33 0 | Havanna, brown to yeliow 30 0 ,, 35 6 
” fine .. ++ 340 ,, 400 » _ low to fine white 36 6 ,, 45 0 
Penang, brown and yellow 22 6 ,,. 26 0 | Porto Rico . +» 286 ,, 400 
» grey and white... 28 6 ,, 35 6| Brazil, brown to yellow.. 27 0 ,, 306 
Siam, brown and yellow... 25 0 ,, 30 0 + white ae 380 
» low to fine white... 32 6 ,, 38 6| Bahia, brown and yellow 26 0 ,, 31 0 
Wee ~ 240 ,, 266 » White oo. -- 330 ,, 380 
».. yellowand white 31 0 ,, 36 0| Pernambuco, br. and yel 26 6 ,, 31 0 
browm .. os, 24.0),, 27:0 re white .. 330 ,, 390 
ws, yellow .. «- 300 ,, 31 6| St. Croix, brown and yel 35 0 ,, 390 
Java, brown.and yellow... 25 6 ,, 32 6 hite .. -- 400,, 440 


wht 
» greyand white .. 340 ,, 39 6| British refined, br. lumps 43 0” 44 0 
Jamaica, ord togood br.. 27 6 ,, 29 6 ‘- good & fine 450 ,, 490 


After the introduction of the sugar-cane into Europe by Alexander’s 
soldiers, it found its way from Tyre to Sicily, which long continued to 
be a.chief source of supply; but, about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the sugar off y superseded by the sugar of the West 
Indies, and Sicily itself has since been supplied from that source. It 
was not till after the-discovery of America, whither canes were carried 
from Madeira, and where they appear also to have been indigenous, 
that sugar became-abundant and in general use in Europe. The Por- 
tuguese and Spaniards were both acquainted with the cultivation of the 
cane, pelt they began:the manufacture of sugar in the Brazils and in St. 

It was thence spread over all the West India islands 
as they were occupied by Europeans. From that time the cultivation of 
the cane, the manufacture of sugar,and its importation into Europe from 
the West and Hast Indies and from South America, have continually 

~ increased, and sugar is now a general article of consumption—allowed 
in the diet of paupers and sailors—throughout the civilised world. In 
1700 the: consumed in Great Britain and Ireland was about 
200,000 cwt. Last year, including molasses, it was not less than 
6,851,653 cwt., a thirty-fourfold increase. Taking the whole popu- 
In 1832 the consumption in Great 


lation, it was nearly 28 lb. per head. 
Britaim alone was put down by Mr. M'Culloch at 23 1b.; and as our 
estimate includes Ireland, where the consumption is notoriously small, 


we infer that it has increased in Great Britain since 1832 at 
least5 lb. per head. Ais the-allowance: to servants is from $ 1b. to 1 Ib. 
per week, it may be assumed that 501b. a year, at least, is not too much 
for grown persons. In countries the quantity consumed 
is enormous, The labourers live on it in the manufacturing season ; and 
a Duke of Beanfort, who died about 1720, consumed one pound daily 


for years, and enjoyed excellent health till he was seventy years of 
age, consumption of sugar has increased much as it has be- 
come cheap ; and we may therefore; that. the consumption wit! 

y than ever. The whole quantity consumed 
in including: sugar, was not less than 


the duty on Muscovado sugar, the production of British colonies, is 10s. 
and the duty on foreign sugar, of a similar quantity, 11s. 6d.; but while 
the former is to remain unaltered, the latter is to be reduced 6d. next 
July, and 1s. in July, 1853, when it will be subject, like British colonial 
sugar, to a duty of 10s. The reader will understand, therefore, that the 
price he pays for sugar is enhanced from 10s. to 12s. by the duty, and 
by an unknown sum to reimburse the merchant for all the inconve- 
nience and loss of capital whieh the restrictions to levy the 
duty impose on him. Assuming the price of sugar in China and 
India, to which, by successive improvements, the price of sugar is now 
approximating, as about the natural and necessary price, the duty of 
108. will be nearly 100 per cent. on its value in our market. ‘Till lately, 
free competition has never stimulated the production of sugar, and till 
lately only slave labour has been employed in producing it. The price 
of sugar in Europe, therefore, has been kept inordinately high, and few 
or no improvements were for a long period made in the art of manufac- 
turing it. A new era has now opened for it, and sugar, like bread, the 
produce of free industry, will become more cheap and more abundant. 


THE THREE RINGS. 


FROM LESSING’S DRAMA, “NATHAN THE WISE,” 


Acr III., Scene V. 
Sultan Saladin. Nathan (a Jew), 


Saladin. No more of this humility, no more. 
To hear its language ever, when I ask 
For reason only, wearies in the end. 
Come to the question. But I warn thee, Jew, 
Uprightly—deal uprightly ! 

Nathan. Sultan, I 
Will serve thee honestly. 

Saladin, Wilt serve me? How? 

Nathan. The best of all I have thou shalt command 
At lowest cost. 

Saladin, What dost thou talk of, man? 

Thy stuffs and wares? As bargainer for them, 
Seek thou my sister; she will cheapen them : 
As merchant, I have nonghtto do with thee. 

Nathan. Then: yow would doubtless ask me if I knew 
Aught of the enemy. I passed his camp : 

His troops, indeed, are moving—if I marked 
Aright. 

Saladin. Mo; neither did I send for thee 
To ask theethis: Of them I know as much 
As I require-already. In short —— 

Nathan. Command, 

O Sultan! 

Saladin. Thy instruction L require 
On something different farfrom this, Thow art 
Aman of wisdom. Tell me now, what creed, 
What code, what faith appears to thee the best? 

Nathan. Sultan, I am a Jew! 

Saladin. And I a Moslem ! 

The Christian stands between us; yet but one 

Of all these three religions can be call’d 

The one true faith. I know a man like thee 

Would not remain where the mere chance of birth 

Had thrown him. If he does so, it must be 

From insight, motive, and a wiser choice. 

Come then—thy reasons! Let me hear the grounds 

On which I ne'er had time to meditate. 

Tell me—of course in confidence—the choice 

These reasons have decided thee to make, 

That I may make it mine. Thouart surprised, 

Art silent, weigh’st me with thine eye. Perhaps 

I may be the first Sultan who hath had 

A like caprice ; although ’tis one that seems 

Not all unworthy. Is’t not so? Come, speak! 

Or wilt thou have a moment to reflect ? 

I give it thee. Consider! but be quick 

With thy reflections. I will soon return. [2zit.] 

Nathan (alone). Him! This is odd,now. What am I to do? 

_ What can the Sultan mean ? I came prepared 

To lend him gold, and lo! he asks for truth! 

Demands it, too, all bright and new, as if 

Truth were like coin. Ah! were it so indeed, 

Or were it like the money that of old. 

Pase’d current among men, unmark’d, unstamp’d— 

Judged by the metal’s purity alone; ~ 

Then could I meet his question. But, alas! 

In modern coinage, valued by its die, 

Told on the board, andjtaken without test— 

No. Truth is not such mintage. And can truth 

Be gather’d in the turning of a hand 

Into the heart, like gold intoa sack ? 

Which is the Jew in this, now—he or I? 

And does he seek the truth in verity ? 

*T were all too petty to. suspect he asks 

The truth to use it as asnare: And yet 

What is too smallifor greatness? I must be 

Cautious and on myguard. Buthow? But how? 

I cannot be the bigot of my creed, 

Still less will say I am no. Jew at all; 

For might he not with justice-ask me then 

“Why not a Musselmam?” Ah! so; ‘twill do; 

That yet shall save me; we may put off more 

Than children with a tale. I hear his step; 

He cometh. Let him come.. 


(He rises.) 


(Enter Saladin.) 
Saladin, ’ ‘Well! hast thou done? 
Speak ; there-are none-to hear us. 
Nathan. I could wish 
That the whole world might hear me. 
Saladin, Ha! indeed! 


Is Nathan, then, so certain of his cause ? 

Well art thou call’d the Wise. Thou wilt not hide 
The truth from any ; for the truth dare set 
All on the hazard—boeay, soul, and wealth. 


Nathan. Yea, were they needed, and could serve it. 


Saladin. Good. 
*Twill be my hope from henceforth to deserve 
My titles of Improver of the world, 
And Betterer of the Laws. 
Nathan. Fair titles both. 
But, Sultan, ere I give thee all my trust, 
Wilt thou allow me that I tell a tale ? 
Saladin. Why not? I ever was a friend of tales: 


And stories, if well told. 
Nathan. My skill, I fear, 
Lies not in good narration. 
t Yet again 


Saladin. 
So proudly modest! Come! thy tale proceed. 

Nathan. Ages on ages since there lived a man 
In the dim East, who from a loving hand 
Received a ring of priceless worth. The stone 
Was a rich opal, of a thousand hues, 
That had a secret power, which made whoe’er 
Possessed it pleasant in the sight of God 
And in the eyes of men, if he but wore 
The gem with that intention. Could it be 
A wonder if the ring ne’er left the hand 
Of him, that dweller in the distant East ? 
Or that he should endeavour to retain 
he jewel in his race for evermore ? 
He did so, thus : he left unto the son 
He loved the most the ring as heritance, 

that © atson should leave 


Ordaining again 
The ring unto the child his heart preferr’d. 
Thus oes love , without 


respect of birth, 


Saladin, Ay, but more. 


Nathan. Thus then the ring went down from son to son, 
Until at last it came into the hand 
Of one who had three children, who alike 
Obey’d and honour’d him, and whom his heart 
Loved therefore equally. He could not tell 
Which was the worthier: now he thought ’twas this, 
Then this, and then the third. Whenever one 
Sat by his side alone he loved him most ; 
But when the others came his love was shared. 
And thus, from very gentleness of heart, 
He had made promise of the ring to all. 
This, for a time, was well. But at the last 
His hour arrived, and the good father fell 
Into a great perplexity. His soul 
Was pain’d to think that two of those he loved 
And had his promise must be now deceived. 
What could he do? He summon’d secretly 
A man of skill, and, showing him the ring, 
Bade him spare neither time nor cost, and make 
Two others like his own, The artist wrought 
Successfully ; the father could not tell 
Himself which was the model. Joyfully. 
He called his sons—each one alons—and gave 
To each a ring, and biess'd him. Then he died. 
Hast heard me ? 
j in. Yes.. But pry’thee bring thy tale 
To.a conclusion, Nathan. - _— 
Nathan. Lt is done; 
For all that followed! isa thing of course. 
Scarce was the father dead, whem each one came, 
Shewing his ring, andiseeking to ve lord 
Above his brothers, There was strife, and search, 
And loud complainings; all in. vain—the ring, 
The true ring; none couldname:. (Pauses.) 
No more than I 
Can name the one true creed. 


Saladin, Is this to be 
Thy answer tomy question? 
Nathan. My excuse 


If I cannot distinguish *twixt the rings 
The father made with the sole purpose that 
They should not be distinguished. 
Saladin. Play not with me,. 
I think the creeds that I have named to thee 
Are easy to be known: unlike is each 
In food, in drink, in garb. 
Nathan. In those alone, 
Not in their motives: they are founded ail 
On history as written, or as men 
Have heard it from traditions, which we must 
Accept as things of faith. Then whose belief 
Have we least doubtof? of our own? of those 
Whose blood is in us, who from childhood up 
Have-loved us—ne’er deceived us, saving when 
To be deceived was wholesome? How can I 
Believe my fathers less than thou dost thine? 
Or, to reverse it, how can I demand 
That thou should’st think thy father’s teaching false, 
Because mine contradicts it? And the same 
Holds good too of the Christian—does it not? 
Saladin (aside). The man is right, by Heaven 
Nathan. But again 
Unto our ring. As I have said, the sons 
Accused each other: each ene took his oath 
Before the judge, and truly. He received 
The ring directly from his father’s hand, 
After a promise, given long before 
(No less true, also), that he should enjoy 
The privilege the ring bestow’d. And each 
‘Was sure his father could not play him false, 
Therefore (although he fain would think the best 
Of both his brothers) he must still believe 
They were impostors. But he would detect 
The crafty traitors; ay—and have revenge! 
Saladin. What said the judge to this? How can’st thou make 
The judge to answer? Speak! 
Nathan. The judge replied : 
“ Summon your father hither—and at once! 
You cannot doso? Then you must retire 
From this, the seat of judgment. Am I here 
To read men riddles, think ye? Will the ring 
You search for speak? Yethold. I heard you say 
The genuine ring contains a spell that makes 
Its owner loved of all—pleasing to God 
Andin the eyes of man. That must decide. 
The false one has noinfiuence. Tell me then— 
Two of the three—which brother love you most? 
All silent! Has the ring an inward power 
Alone, and not an outward? Each one loves 
Himself the most! Then are ye all, all three, 
Merely betray’d betrayers ; and your rings 
Are false alike. The true one, as it seems, 
Has disappear’d ; and to conceal the loss, 
Or to replace it, has your father made 
The three for one!” 
Saladin. ’Twas answer'd well. 
Nathan. “ And thus 
(The judge continued) if you will not take 
My counsel rather than my sentence—go; 
But my advice is this: that you accept 
The matter as it stands; if you have each 
Your ring directly from your father’s hand, 
Believe itis the true one. It may be 
Your father would not that the dominance 
Of one should longer govern in his house ; 
And itis certain that he loved you all, 
And loved yomeach alike, since he refused * 
‘Po place o'er twa the oppression of the third. 
Well, then, let exch of you but imitate 
His father’s common and impartial love ; 
Strive with each other which of you shall most 


Then, when a thousand thousand years have pass’d 
Tsummon you agaim before this seat, 
Where one more-wise than I am will é 
He will pronounce between you. Go.” Thus spake 
The humble judge. 
Saladin, Oh, Allah! 
! 


Nathan. Saladin 
If thou believ’st, thou art that wiser man —— F 
Saladin. I, who,am dust and nothing, Nathan! No! 
Thy judge’s thousand thousand years are not 
Expired; his judgment seat is not my throne ! 
Leave me; but be my friend! 


Berlin. LF. 


“LANGUAGE MUST BE GIVEN TO CONCEAL 
THOUGHTS.” ‘ 
(To the Editor of the xuustaatEp Lonpow: NEws.) 
Among your Notices to Correspondents is ace A a em om 


in his 

‘ashington Irving’s “ Life of Goldsmith.” It maymot be un- 
to know that Dr. South, born 1633, was give expression 
tdea. His words are as follow 


le 
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“SUMMER MOONLIGHT.”—PAINTED BY E. DUNCAN.—EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


“THE FLITTING (SCOTCH).” BY A. JOHNSTON. 


THE seene of parting from the old home is never without its regrets, 
even though it be with the view of establishing with better worldly pro- 
spects in another sphere. Mr. Johnston, in this picture, which stands 
No, 544 in the catalogue of the Royal Academy, has very feelingly illus- 


trated the various emotions which such an occurrence might give rise to 
in the various members of a family circle. 


“SUMMER MOONLIGHT.” BY DUNCAN. 
THE admirable touch and truthfulness of character for which Mr. Duncan 


is generally remarkable were never more strikingly apparent than in the 
charming little bit above named, which adorns the walls of the Old 
Water-Colour Society. The scene is thoroughly English, the atmosphere 
also—the broad beams of the moon struggling through a slight haze 
before they fall in silvery brightness on the still waters of the canal, the 
traffic of which never closes, night nor day. 


“IR FLITTING (SCOTCH).”—PAINTED BY A. JOHNSTON.—EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


June 19, 1852.] 
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THE BOURNE.— WAVER- 
LEY WOODS AND CROOKSBURY- 
HILL, BY J. FAHEY. 


Mr. FAHEY, in this production (ex- 
hibited in the New Water-Colour 
Gallery), presents us with a pano- 
ramic survey of one of the most 
charming bits of scenery on the 
Surrey downs, and consequently one 
of the very prettiest spots in the south 
of England. The view, moreover, is 
especially interesting, as including 
within its range the site and pre- 
cincts of the ancient abbey of 
Waverley, of which some account 
may not be out of place. The 
abbey of Waverley was founded 
in’ 1128 by William Giffard, 
Bishop of Winchester, who brought 
with him twelve Cistercian monks 
from Normandy; and, having fixed 
on this spot, in a secluded valley in 
the vicinity of the Bishop’s Castle at 
Farnham, he erected here a church 
and other conventual buildings. 
Their delightful situation, upon 
the banks of the Wey, about three 
miles from Farnham, accords, in 
great measure, with that peculiar 
tact, or instinct, which, aceording to 
Dr. Whitaker, influenced the Cis- 
tercians in the choice of their 
locations. ‘“ It may be observed,” 
he says, “that, though they affected 
to plant themselves in the solitude 
of woods, which were to be gra- 
dually assarted (grubbed up) by their 
own hands, and though they ob- 
tained an exemption from the pay- 
ment of tithes on that specific plea, 
yet they were excellent judges 
of the quality of land, however 
concealed, and never set about 
their laborious task without the 
assurance ef an ample recom- 
pense. A copious stream to the 
south, @ moderate extent of rich 
meadow and pasture land, and an 
amphitheatre of sheltering _ hills, 
clad in the verdant covering of their 
native woods beyond, were features 
in the face of nature which the 
earlier Cistercians courted with in- 
stinctive fondness. Where these 
combined, it does not appear that 
they ever abandoned a situation 
which they had once chosen; and 
where these were wanting, it is cer- 
tain they never remained.” 

The site of Waverley presents an 
instance of their better choice. 
Aubrey, describing the remains of 
the monastery in 1673, mentions a 
fine rivulet, which is “ the Bourne” 
in Mr. Fahey’s description line. 
Portions of the abbey church and 
chapter-house, the walls of the re- 
fectory, and a crypt, still remain to 
attest the importance of the ab- 
bots of Waverley. Cobbett, who 
worked on this estate when a 
boy, describes the old kitchen- 
garden of the monks, and its abun- 
dant produce. “The peaches, nec- 
tarines, apricots, and fine plums 
never failed; and,” he adds, “al- 
though I have seen and observed 
upon as many fine gardens as any 
man in England, I have never beheld 
a garden equal to that of Waverley.” 

Prominent in’ Mr. Fahey’s view is 
Crooksbury Hill, which belonged to 
the monks of Waverley, and gives 
name to an adjoining common: it 
is mentioned as “ Richard’s Mille,” 
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“THE 


SIXTH AGE.” 


PAINTED BY J. 8. CLIFTON, EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


in a charter granted by Henry de 
Blois to the monks about 1250. The 
present name, Crooksbury, appears 
to be a corruption from Crusx-bury; 
and we may safely conjecture that 
the monks erected a cross on this 
far-seen mount. 


“THE SIXTH AGE.” 
BY J. 8. CLIFTON. 


The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon. 


Tue artist in this work adopts some- 
thing of the method of the new 
school, generally classed as “ pre- 
Raphaelites,” but without the excess 
of mannerism which too many of 
them are guilty of. It is entitled to 
honourable mention for paying 
more attention to the sentiment 
than the appliances of the subject ; 
and how far Mr. Clifton succeeds 
in this mode of treatment, will 
be best judged from a careful con- 
sideration of the picture before us. 
It will be seen that he endeavours 
to invest the poetry of Shakspeare 
with a pathetic and symbolic inte- 
rest, rather than the somewhat gro- 
tesque character with which the 
passage has generally been treated. 
The old man has been sitting in the 
sunshine at the porch of his man- 
sion, attended by the female figure 
and child, now his most fitting eom- 
panions; and, at the solicitation of 
the latter, rises impassively, and 
with the difficulty which infirmity 
and great age occasions; by which, 
we suppose, may be intended to 
be indicated, that, though in- 
vested with a sufficient estate, 
ancestral dignity, and the atten. 
tions of filial affection, yet all 
these comforts notwithstanding, and 
the broad sunshine of prosperity, the 
days of this period of life ‘‘ are,” in 

deed, to use the beautiful words of 
the Psalmist, “ but labour and sor- 
row.” The boy has rushed in with 
his new bow and arrow, pulling the 
old man by the robe that he may see 
him exercise his skill in “ shooting 
with the long-bow,” leaving the 
thrown and briers tied to his whip, on 
which he treads (his last plaything 
now abandoned), in the old man’s 
path; by which we may suppose is 
meant to be symbolized the im- 
petuosity of youth, their contempt 
of discipline, and the cares and 
troubles which their thoughtlessness 
and inconsiderate folly so often 
throw in the path of age. The 
book of “ wise saws and modern in- 
stances,” of which Shakepeare de- 
scribes the justice to have been 
full (and whom the artist has endea- 
voured to identify with the figure of 
the old man, by the introduction of 
the scales on the scutcheon over the 
porch), has fallen at his feet, and be- 
come assimilated with the thorns and 
briers which beset his path ; whilst 
the female figure stoops to clear them 
away, ty pifying one of the most touch- 
ing and beautiful of the affectionate 
offices of woman—that of smoothing 
the path of declining years. 

This picture .i3s very pleasingly 
finished; but we must add, that it is 
hung so high on the walls of the 
Royal Academy, that it is with diffi- 
culty its beauties are appreciated. 
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“THE BOURNE, WAVERLEY WOODS, AND CROOKSBURY HILL.” PAINTED BY J, FAHEY EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- COLOURS, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Tue Lire of MARIE DE Mepicts, Queen of France, Consort of Henry 

IV., and Regent of the Kingdom under Louis XIII. By Miss PARDOE. 

3 vols.—Colburn. 

A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been 
written ; one more imperially tragic, never. The soul (truly says her 
present biographer) sickens as it traces to its close the career of this 
unhappy and persecuted Princess. Whatever were her faults, they were, 
indeed, bitterly expiated. Asa wife, she was outraged and neglected; asa 
Queen, she was subjected to the insults of the arrogant favourites of a 
dissolute Court; as a Regent, she was trammelled and betrayed. The 
whole of her public: life was one long chain of disappointment, heart- 
burning, and unrest; while, asa woman, she was fated to endure such 
misery as can fall to the lot of few im this world. 

If uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, the heart beneath it is still 
more troubled, until suppressed or hardened. “The grandeur in its 
beatings” has a rival in the external state of royalty. Henry IV. had 
one that throbbed for Mdlle. d’Entragues, afterwards Marquise de 
Verneuil, to whom he gave a written contract of marriage, pending 
negotiations at the Court of Florence for the hand of Marie de Medicis. 
It was the second time that the King had had to seek his fortune in the 
matrimonial lottery, and in both he was unfortunate. The first adven- 
ture ended in a divoree, the second was a prolonged conflict. The mar- 
riage of Marie had been hastened by the Royal agents, and the an- 
nouncement was made to the Monarch quite unexpectedly. 


The infatuation of the King for his new favourite decided M. deSully to hasten 
by every means in his power the marriage of the Sovereign with some European | 
Princess worthy to share his throne; and he accordingly instructed the Royal | 
agents at Rome to. demand forthwith the hand of Marie de Medicis for the French 
Monarch; while Henry, absorbed in his passion, permitted him to act as he saw 
fit, offering neither assistance nor impediment to a negotiation on which his do- 
mestic happiness was in future to depend ; nor was it until the Duke urged 
upon him the necessity of selecting such of his nobility as: it was his pleasure 
to entrust with the management of the affairs in conjunction with the ambas- 
sador whom the Grand Duke, her uncle, was about to dispatch to Paris, that, by 
dint of importunity, he was induced to name M. de Suily himself, the Constable, 
the Chancellor, and the Sieur de Villeroy, whose son, M. d’Alincourt, had pre- 
viously been sent to Rome to, offer the acknowledgments of Henry to his Holi- 
ness for the dissolution of his marriage with Queen Marguerite, and to apprise 
him of that which he was desireus to contract with Marie de Medicis. This duty 
performed, M. d’Alincourt solicited the permission of the Pope to accompany 
Sillery to Florence to pay.-his respects to the Princess, and to negotiate the 
alliance ; and having obtained the required sanction, the two nobles set forth 
upon their embassy, quite unaware that the preliminaries were already nearly 
eoncluded. So determined, indeed, had been the minister that no time should 
be afforded to the King to redeem the pledge which he had given to the favourite; 
that Joannini, the agent of the Grand Dake, had not been many days in Paris: 
before the articles were drawn up and signed on both:sides, and Sully was.com- 
missioned by the other contracting parties to communicate the terminationof 
their labours to his Royal master. The account givem by the minister of this: 


interview is highly characteristic :— 

“He had not,” says the chronicler, “ anticipated such expedition ; and thus, 
when I had answered his question of where I had come from by * We come, 
Sire, from marrying yon,’ the Prince remained for a quarter of a hour as though 
he had been stricken by thunder ; then he began to pace the chamber with long 
strides, biting his nails, scratching his head, and absorbed by reflections which 
agitated him so violently that he was.a considerable time before he was abie to 
speak to me. I entertained no doubt that all my previous representations were 
now producing their effect ; and so it proved, for ultimately recovering himself 
like a man who has at length taken a decided resolution, ‘ Well,’ said he, 
striking his hands together; ‘ well, then, so be it; there isno alternative, since 
for the good of my kingdom you say that I must marry.” 

Such was the ungracious acceptance of the haughty Florentine Princess:atthe 
hands of her fature bridegroom. 

The indignation of Madame de Verneuil was unbounded when she ascertained’ 
that she had for ever lostall hope of ascending the throne of France; but'it is 
nevertheless certain that she was enabled to dissimulate sufficiently to render 
her society indispensable to the King, and to accept with a good grace the 
equivocal honours of her position. Her brother, the Count d’Auvergne; was, 
however, less placable ; he had always affected to believe in the validity of her 
elaim upon the King; and his naturally restless and dissatisfied character led 
him, under the pretext of avenging her wrongs, to enter into a conspiracy which 
had recently been formed against the person of the King, whom certain: maicon- 
tents sought to deprive alike of his throne and of his liberty, and to-supersede 
in his sovereignty by one of the Princes of the blood. 


Alas! for the new bride, Marie de Medicis, whose wedded life com 
menced under such inauspicious circumstances: She possessed the Mo- 
narch, but not the man; his dignity, but not his affection. He andiit 
were anothers; and it was even a moral question, which was the wife, 
which the mistress. The rivalry between the two was intensified by 
these equivocal conditions. They had their separate courts—almost, 
perhaps quite, equal in splendour—under the same roof, and both gave 
birth to a son at nearly the same time. Could circumstances more mor- 
tifying befall any woman? Yet these Marie de Medicis had to bear, be- 
eause she had married a King. And thus commenced the tissue of 
wretchedness which composed her life, relieved by a brief period of 
power during which she was Regent—being established in that re- 
sponsible position on the assassination of her husband—a position as full 
of trouble as of authority—and terminated in a state of total abandon- 
ment, forsaken by friends and family, until she was absolutely compelled 
to chop up her furniture to cook her scanty food, and literally died, be- 
tween bare walls, of starvation. In her last distresses she received aid 
and consolation from the prince-artist, Rubens. Truly noble, as well as 
perilous, were the services rendered by this truly sovereign mind to the 
forlorn though Royal widow. Her place of refuge was at the artist’s 
house, in Antwerp. 

How does destiny at times mock human greatness, and reverse all social rules! 
Here was a sovereign Princess, the wife and the mother of Kings, who after eighteen 
weary years of struggle and suffering, was about to solicit from the man whom, 
in 1622, she had invited to Paris, and upon whom she had lavished both riches 
and honour, in order that he might perpetuate with his brilliant pencil the short- 
livid triumphs of her regency, a shelter for her grey hairs. Nor was she, in this 
instance, fated to disappointment, as her tion by the great painter was as 
earnest and as respectful as though she still swayed the destinies of France. 

As Rubens knelt before her, and pressed her thin hand reverently to his lips, 


the eyes of Marie de Medicis brightened, and a faint colour rose to her wasted | Pictorial Bible, Poole’s Synopsis, Henry’s Commentary, and Robinson’s | 
eheeks. For atime she forgot all her sufferings; and they talked together of | Researches in Palestine. 


of Rubens on the instant at Madrid, 
he should hear further from himself: 


The request of so dangerous an adversary as Richelien was a command to 
Philip, who hastened to invite the illustrious Fleming to his court with all speed, 
upon an affair of the most pressing nature; and when Rubens would have lin- 
gered in order to fulfil a mission which he considered as sacred, he was met by 
the declaration that Louis desired to defer the audience which he had already 
conceded until after the return of the Maestro from the Spanish capital. With. 
a heavy heart Rubens accordingly left Paris, aware that this temporary banish- 
ment was the work of the vindictive Cardinal, who was thus depriving his un- 
happy benefactress of the last friend on earth who had the courage to defend her 


and to detain him in that city until 


| cause; butas he drove throngh the city gates he wasfar from anticipating that 


his freedom of action was to be trammeliled for an indefinite period, and that he 
was in fact about to become the temporary prisoner of Philip IV. 

Nor was the persevering cruelty of Richelien yet satiated: he knew by his 
emissaries that the end of Marie de Medicis was rapidly approaching, but he was 
also aware that through the generous: sympathy of Charles of England and the 
King of Spain she was still in the receipt of a sufficient income to insure her 
comparative comfort; and even this was: too much for him: to concede to the 
mistress whom he had betrayed: thus, only a few monthsvelapsed ere the pen- 
sions hitherto accorded to the d Princess: were wittiheld’ by both 
Monarchs; who, in theirterrorof the:formidable Cardinal, suifered*themselves 
to overlook their duty and their loyaltyto a woman and’ a Queen; and their 
affection towards the mother of their-respective consorts, 

Overwhelmed by this-new misfortune, Marie de Medicis:found herself reduced 
to the greatestextremity. Unabdie to liquidate the salaries of those members) of 
her household who had accompanied her into exile, she was abandoned by many 
among them, while the few jewels: which she had hitherto retained’ were 
gradually disposed of in order to support those who still clung with: fidelity to 
her fallen fortunes: but even this resource at length failed ; andi during: the 
winter months, unable.any longer to purchase fuel, sha was compelléd’ to permit 
her attendants:to break up all such articles of furniture as could be: made avail- 
able for that’parpose. ‘ 

Thisextremeof wretchedness, however, whic: wouldhavesnfficed toexhaustthe 
most robust ealth and themost vigorous youth, wasrapid)y sapping the toil-worn 
and tortured! existence: of Marie de Medicis; and, aware that she had nearly 
reached the:termeof her sufferings; on tite 2nd of July, 1642, she execnted a will, 
which isistill preserved imthe Royalilibrary: of Paris, wherein she expressed her 
confidence: that: Louis: XII. wonld! cause: the: mortuary: ceremonies consequent 
upon her decease to besolemnised in: av manner befitting her dignity as Queen of 
France, and bequeathed certainlegaciesto herservants, and to the several charitable 
institutions of Cologne: This duty performed: she:consented at the entreaty of her 
attendants:'to undergoa. painful operation,. and! to: submit to such remedies as 
were likely to-prove most efficient; although» she herself expressed a conviction 
of their utter-useléssness: She thiem-receivedithe:last sacraments of the church ; 
tenderly: embraced’ those who stood!about: her;; aud, after a violent accession of 
fever; expirediat midday on: thie morrow;, withh the: breath of prayer upon her 
lips:. Once-ortwieey blent: witth ther pious: outpourings of her departing spirit, 
her attendants: Hadidistinguished! the name of herson—of that son by whom she 
had been abandoned! to»penury’;. and! om each occasion a shade of pain passed 
across her wasted’ features: Her maternal! love: did not yield even to bodily 
agony; but: the struggle: was: brief’ Her eyes: closed, her breath suddenly 
failed—and all was:over.. 

Thus perished), im a. squalid clamber, between four bare walls—her utter 
destitution having, as:we: have alreadyestated, driven her to the frightful alter+ 
native of denuding the very apartment which: was destined to witness: her death 
agony of every inflammabie article that it contained, in order by such meansito 
prepare the scanty meal that she could’still command, and on a wretelied: bad) 
which one of her own lacqneys would, im her period of power, have disdained to 
occupy; childless, or worse than childless; homeless, hopeless, and heart+ 
wrung, the haughty daughter of the Medici—the brilliant Regentof France; 
os patroness of art; thedispenser of honours; and the mother of a long lineof 

princes. 


The period of French history chosem by Miss Pardoe is rich in all man- 
ner of associations, and brings together the loftiest names.and most in- 
teresting events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She has been, more- 
over, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A MS, of the Commandeur 
de Rambure, Captain of the Regiment of French Guards, Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry IV., Louis XII., and Louis 
XIV. (surnamed the Great), consisting of the “‘ memoirs” of the writer, 
“with all themost memorable events which took place during the- reigns: 
of those three Majesties, from the year 1594'to that of 1660,” was placed at 
her disposal by M. de la Plane, member of the Institut Royal de la 
France. This valuable record is very voluminous, extending to some 
12,000 pages, and throwing a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this important document the most ample use has been judiciously made 
by Miss Pardoe; and her narrative, accordingly, has a fullness and a 
particularity possessed’ by none other, and which adds to the dramatic 
interest of the subject. The work has evidently been carefully com- 
piled. It is, besides, very elegantly written, and, notwithstanding its 
length, will be read with assiduity and delight. It forms another monu- 
ment to the worthiness of female intellect in the age we live in—another 
pledge of social advancement, ever in proportion to the deserved esteem 
in which woman is held, and her moral influence generally acknow- 
ledged. 


Memorrs of the Lire and Writrncs of THomAs CHALMERS, D.D, 
LL.D. By his Son-in-law, the Rev. Winuram Hanna, LL.D. 
Vol. IV. Constable. 

We have now before us the fourth volume of Dr. Chalmers’ Life, by 


his son-in-law—not the least interesting of the series. It contains the 
story of the seventh decade of his life ; his titanic endeavours to free the 


church of his country, and to extend it as an ecclesiastical establishment. , 


The narrative is traced with infinite spirit and unction, and places Dr. | 

Chalmers in the foremost rank of men of action. | 
We have here an account of the literary distinction won by the suc- 

cessful preacher and author, and some glimpses afforded into the 


more secret arcana of his mind, which to the theological and philoso- | 


phical inquirer are of excelling interest. Wethank Dr. Hanna for the 
items of spiritual history which he has communicated. These provoke 


thought, and at the same time serve to direct it into fitting chan- | 


nels. They beget, too, a state of feeling which cannot fail of being 
beneficial. . 

Dr. Chalmers’ religious experience matured into a wish to simplify 
his faith, and even te economise his mental resources. The biblical 
commentators he used were few; namely, the Concordance, Kitto’s 


the proud period of her power, when she bad laboured to embellish her beloved | yolumes as they lay upon the table of his library, “ there are the books 


city of Paris, and summoned Rubens to the Luxembourg to execute the meg- 
nificent series ef pictures which foryred its noblest ornament; but this happy 
oblivion could not long endure, and scarcely an heur had elapsed ere they 
were engaged in concerting new measures to effect her recal to France. 
For several weeks the presence of the Queen-mother in Antwerp was n 
pected, aud during that brief interval of comparati 
which the subject was not earnestly discussed ; until atlength Rubens, 


ve repose nota day passed in | welcomed Mr. Morell’s history, 
who was | and did evinced that he was on this point deficient in information and 


The mind at length naturally rests 


I use; all that is biblical is there.” 
New views began at this period to 


on few books and few authorities. 
distress Dr. Chalmers’ mind. 


and then opposed it. But all he said 


aware that the retreat of his Royal guest must be ultimately discovered, resolved | patience, and not at all in a mood for impartial investigation. 


to undertake in person the mission of peace in which so many others had pre- 
viously failed. 

“ Suffer me, Madam,” said the painter, “to proceed without delay to Paris 
ebarged with a letter from your Msjesty to the King your son. The pretext for 
my journey shall be my desire to execute a portrait of my friend, the Baron de 
Vicq, our ambassador at the French court; and as I do not doubt that his 
Christian Majesty will honour me with a summons to his presence, I will then 
deliver your despatch into hisown hands. The happy results of my former mis- 
sions render mesanguine of suecess on this occasion ; while I pledge myself that 
should I unfortunately attempt to awaken the affection of the King 


On other literary points Dr. Chalmers’ taste was accurate and clear. 
In regard to his manner of sustaining its cultivation, the following ex- 
tract will be valuable :— 


Dr. Chalmers’ evenings were given to general reading, and to the society of 
his family and friends. He kept steadily by one book at a time; and, however 
smalla portion of it might be overtaken each evening, the perusal was regu- 
larly prosecuted toa close. And here, too, as well as in his summer visits, he 
sought out the friends ofhis youth. Within the last two or three years of his 
life he completed an entire perusal of Gibbon, Shakspeare, and Milton. ‘I 


towards your Teaeeny tana be trom no want of zeal or perseverance in your | qon’t wonder now,” he said, “at Milton’s own preference for ‘ Paradise Re- 


any fatty ie my forgiveness: hss 
and I have beeome its victim. Yet would I faim make another 
and heart-brokem,.and I pine to terminate my wretched existence on the soil of 
France. Sarely thisisnot too much to-ask, and more I will not seek to obtain. 
You were bern under a fortunate constellation, Pietro Pamlo; and I have 
confidence im your success. Go then, and may God guide-and prosper you 
but bewareof the Cardinal!” 
“ Fear not, Madam,” said thepainter, as he rose from his knee, and placed 
writing materials before the agitated Queen. ‘“ In so righteous cause I shall 
; butas farther delay might prove fatal to our hopes, I would ven- 
implore your Majesty to lose no time in preparing the dispatch of which 


1am to be the bearer.” 
replied Marie, forcing mile. ‘ It will in all 


“ Tt shall be done,” a painful s 
ae a last appeal; for should you fail, Rubens, I shall feel that all is | 
ndeed , 


gained’ over ‘ Paradise Lost.’” The single passage of Shakspeare which he 
most frequently recited was that one in * Henry IV.” which commences— 


I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 
. His cuises on his thighs, gallantly armed, &c. 


And the single play in which he took most pleasure was “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” among the fairy pictures of which he delighted to revel. “ I look,” he 
would say, after laying down the book, “I loek on Shakespeare as an intellectual 
miracle; I would put him before Milton from his exhaustiess variety. One of 
his students once told him of the enthusiasm of the Germans about Shakapeare, 
and related the anecdote-of Goethe’s comparison between Tieck, Shakspeare, and 
himself, in which, with # singular mixture both of pride and humility, he said, 
“ That relation which Tieek heids.to me, I hold to Shakspeare. Shak- 
speare as a being oMasuperior navure.” ‘‘ Well, sir, do yon know,” said Dr. 
Chalmers, after hearing, the aneedote, “I jike that very much. I dare say 
Shakspeare was the greatest mam tliat ever lived , perhaps, than even 
Sir Isaac Newton.” In F 1845, two: after the Disruption, we find 
the following entry in Dr. + “A tew days ago finished the 
complete perusal of Shakspeare. Began ‘*Paradise Lost,” and am reading 
pea amen tel ards on the end of} God in Creation.” Let me 
betake myself to serious reading.” : 


earner ne ont - was — ears eam “half erect, 

on his pillow expression 

that of fixed and majestic re Doubtless he died while in a state 
a all and passed from this life in a death 

that was but as a sleep, 


; to be repressed. 


“There,” said he to a friend, pointing to the | 


He did not understand the German — 
‘ot sus- | philosophy, and was puzzled at the progress it was making. He at first | 


abet ane! perches the 
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| Tre AvroprocraPny of WiLtrAmM JERDAN ; with his Literary, Po- 
litical, and Social Reminiscenses and Correspondence during the last 
fifty years. Vol. I. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


Few works have been introduced to the public with greater diffidence on 
the part of the writer than the present autobiography. At the threshold 
he quotes the saddening experience of one who could, indeed, “ suck me- 
lancholy from a song :”— 


For many a lad I knew is dead, 
And many a lass grown old; 
And when I think upon the past 
My weary heart is cold.—Carr. Morats. 


This regretful feeling tinges, and perhaps somewhat too deeply, nearly 
every page of the volume before us ; yet there is abundant promise of 
better things. For the establishment of the Literary @azette, the first of 
a class of publication peculiar to our time, Mr. Jerdan must ever receive 
grateful record. During his thirty-four years’ editorship of this jour- 
nal he must have garnered materials for a valuable autobiography, where- 
with to-work out this promise :— 


When'l state (says Mr. Jerdan) that years of my middle life were passed in 
confidential intercourse with the statesmen of the day, such as Lord Farn- 
borough, Huskisson, Arbuthnot, Cooke, and, still later, with many of the emi- 
nent characters who have held high places in the Government of the country ; 
and that, both in the preceding and later periods of my course, I enjoyed the 
friendship and unreserved intimacy of George Canning, and the regard and 
fami acquaintance of almost every person of celebrity in the land—poli- 
tieal, scientific, artistic, literary, or otherwise remarkable—it may not be too 
much to predicate that I have a great deal to communicate worthy of popular 
and even national acceptation, Without presumption, I can truly assert that 
my stores are very considerable both in variety and value, and I hope to make 
a good use of my materials. 


Mr. Jerdan was born at Kelso, in 1782, and the present volume carries 
the reader to the events of 1814; the interval of thirty-two years being 
occupied with the author’s childhood and boyhood ; his first visit to Lon- 
don, in 1801, where he entered upon a clerkship in a mercantile house; 
his removal to Edinburgh, where he was placed with a Writer 
to the Signet; his few months’ service as surgeon’s clerk in 
the Royal Navy ;-and his introduction to the periodical press in 
1806, with a glimpse of the Parliamentary reporting for the newspapers 
of that period, especially the establishment of the Aurora and the Pilot, 
the printer of the latter got a prize of a sixteenth of a £20,000 ticket in 
the lottery. “The Criminal” is a dark chapter, detailing the trial of a 
banker's clerk for forgery, and the commutation of his death sentence 
to transportation for life, through Mr. Jerdan’s exertion. The narrative 
of the murder of Mr. Perceval, rewritten from Fisher's ‘‘ National Por- 
trait Gallery,” forms the next chapter, by far the most interesting piece 
of history in the volume. Mr. Jerdan’s ‘a Mr. Phillips,” one of those 
who lifted up Mr. Perceval’s corpse, was Sir Richard Phillips. Mr 
Jerdan relates :— 


Abont five o'clock of the tragical day I had walked dowr to the House to 
listen, in my turn, to the interminable debates in committee on the Orders in 
Council, which were briefly reported in the newspapers. On ascending the 
broad flight of steps which led to the folding-door of the lobby, I perceived the 
Minister, witth whom I had the honour of a slight acquaintance, immediately 
behind me, with his light and lithesome step, following in the same direction. 
I saluted him, and was saluted in return with that benevolent smile which I 
was so instantly destined to see effaced forever, and pushing open and holding 
back the half-door, to allow the precedence of entering, I of course made way 
for him to goin. He did enter, and there was an instant noise; but asa phy- 
sical fact it is very remarkable to state that, though I was ail but touching him, 
and if the ball had passed through his body it must have lodged in mine, I did 
not hear the report of the pistol. It is true it was fired in the inside of the 
lobby, and I was just out of it; but, considering our close proximity, I have 
always found it difficult to account for the ‘phenomenon I have noticed. I saw 
a smal curling wreath of smoke rise above his head, as if the breath of a cigar; 
I saw him reel back against the ledge on the inside of the door; I beard him 
exclaim, “Oh, God!” or “Oh, my God!” and nothing more or longer (as re- 
ported by several witnesses), for even that exclamation was faint ;’and‘then 
making an impulsive rush, as it were, to reach the entrance to the House on 
the opposite side for safety, I saw him totter forward, not half way, and drop 
dead between the four pillars whieh stood there in the centre of the space, with 
a slight trace of blood issuing from his lips. All this took place ere with mode- 
rate speed you could count five! , 


Bellingham was instantly seized by Mr. Jerdan; his agitation was 
frightful, and the shocking spectacle is thus powerfully painted :— 


I could only imagine something like it in the overwrought painting of a 
powerful romance writer, but never before couid conceive the physical suffering 
of a strong muscular man, under the tortures of a distracted mind. Whilst his 
language was cool, the agonies which shook his frame were actually terrible. 
His countenance wore the hue of the grave, blne and cadaverous; huge drops 
of sweat ran down from his forehead, like rain on the window-pane in a heavy 
storm, and, coursing his pallid cheeks, fell upon his person, where their moisture 
was distinctly visible ; and from the bottom of his chest to his gorge, rose and 
receded, with almost every breath, a spasmodic action, as if a body, as large or 
larger than a billiard-ball, were choking him. The miserable wretch repeatedly 
struck his chest with the palm of his hand to abate this fonsati ion, but if. refused 
* * * * 
On my weary return home to Old Brompton, I found that the news had pene- 
trated that retirement, and excited great uneasiness, which was only dissipated 
by my arrival with the striking proofs of Bellingham’s pre-determined resolu- 
tion, and the mortal means by which he executed it. Ihad with me a manu- 
script copy of his petition to Government to “ remunerate his losses, and give 
compensation for his personal sufferings:” it is written and signed ‘John 
Bellingham,” in a bold mercantile hand, and marked with the initials of Mr. 
Hume. This document I had afterwards bound, and, with a plan of the lobby 
and its oecupants, and a fac-simile of the fatal pistol, presented to my much- 
| valued friend Sir Francis Freeling. I had also the pair of pistols, and kept 
them till the day of the trial; when there was, a prodigious struggle for their 
possession among the oficial persons engaged in the prosecution and the 
lawyers, and to whose: lot they fell after I gave them up I am ignorant. I, 
however, laid them down on a sheet of paper, and traced their size—not three 
inches in the barrel, but a rather wide bore, and very strong in every part. 
The only other remarkable article, which, however,.I still retain, was a plain 
but powerful opera-glass in a red case; and it was important, as it had fre- 
quently been seen, during the fortnight before, in the assassin’s hands in the 
gallery of the House of Commons, whence he surveyed the members below, and 
ascertained surely, by asking the reporters, which was Mr. . There 
can, therefore, be no doubt but that he had leng fixed w his victim ; and 
given up the idea, if he ever entertained it, of murdering Lord Leveson Gower, 
whom he accused of traversing his commercial course in Russia. 

I received my subpeena on Thursday, the 14th, attended at the Grand Jury 
and the Old Bailey on Friday, the 15th, but was not examined ; and the wretched 
being expiated, as far humanly as such guilt can be expiated, his atrocious 
crime in front of Newgate on Monday, the 18th—one week having sufficed to 
| fulfil this memorable tragedy. 
| Peter Pindar, James Hogg, and Canon Lisle Bowles: furnish the 
| staple of the next chapter, whicn is followed by the author’s editorship of 

the Sun newspaper, “ then an acknowledged organ of Pitt politics.” In 
the ensuing chapters of “Sun Anecdotes,” we find the following 


single character. 
on the back of 


fa 
to be, “There's Proby—it is-half- ” ‘set his watch. If 
time I cannot tell; but if yom asked him what o'clock it 


i t curionsiy~informed Proby,, hislast domicile was 
the Lambeth parish workhouse, outefiwhicl he would come in its c arse grey 
garb, and call upon his friends as: freely and unceremoniously as before, to the 

of servants, who entertaim ‘an ’orrid” jealousy of paapers, and who 
could not comprehend why a persomso clad was shownin.. Thelaspletter I had 


from him spoke exultingly of his having been chosen to teach the: - 
which conferred 


ren in the house their A B C,. } some upo 
him, and ee share in the subscription of a few pounds year, 
which those who jer days put together to purchase such com~- 
forts as cap epee NOT admit. ae ; 

Among the pleasures of new: on, I may hereabouts mention 
the acquaintance of Madame de Statl, who was far from handsome or attractive, 
and an almost incessant talker; though, perhaps, the excuse ought to be 


made, that in London society every’ 
Tt is whimsical to observe how, as the wheel of 
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“Paris in 1824” follows, and concludes with this seasonable anec- 
dote :— 


Ata soirée, where Talleyrand was of the party, the conversation of a few in- 
dividuals knotted in‘a corner of the room turned on the pictures brought from 
Spain by Soult and Wellington, and it was discussed which of the two had the 
most valuable collection ; on which the witty Prince de Périgord, with the usual 
twinkle of his eye and dry manner, remarked that important as these treasures 
were, the most extraordinary circumstance of the whole affair was, that the 
Duke of Wellington had paid money for his acquisitions ! !! 

But the grand visit of the Allied Monarchs and their famous followers to Lon- 
don was the focus of universal curiosity and admiration. Sight after sight, /ée 
after féte, and extraordinary novelty after novelty, kept the imagination on the 
stretch, and seemed to plunge everybody into an activity for pleasure hunting, 
as if the British Empire had been turned into one Greenwich fair. From morn- 
ing to night there was nothing but whirl and delirium: there was nolife but the 
present; all the past was forgotten, and what the future might bring forth was 
uncared for. Among the most prominent attractions were the Emperor Alex- 
ander, the Duchess of Oldenburgh, Blucher, and Platoff. Blucher was lodged 
in the small house now occupied by Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence in St. James’s 
Palace, and was scarcely allowed an hour’s rest in the four-and-twenty, by the 
genteel crowds forcing their way into his privacy, and the common crowds 
assembling in the court on the outside, and hallooing till they made him show 
himself at the window, hat in hand, meerschaum in mouth, and bow his thanks 
for the uproarious distinction. The old General was fatigued enough with his 
restless reception, and would sometimes, I think, rather have been in a charge 
of cavalry than in the rush of female onset, which all but shook him to pieces, 
In a few moments’ conversation with him I referred to our Paris meeting, but, 
much as it interested him at the time, it was, as I have already noticed, all 
driven out of his head, and he appeared to recollect nothing about it, as a half- 
score more of the ladies were admitted to shake hands with him, or, inestimable 
prize! be honoured with a salute! In the evening he probably longed for a cool 
sederunt at the gaming-table, and a view atthe heaps of gold, the coins of every 

_nation, French, English, Italian, Dutch, German, Russian, of all sorts and dates, 
which composed the glittering miscellaneous bank, and tempted visitors to the 
risks of fickle Fortune. Platoff, itwas said, carried off three of his lady friends 
with him when he left England, and settled them as prima donnas and samples 
of British beauty somewhere upon the Don. Different tastes were exhibited by 
the strangers, and according to their fancies did they indulge to the full in the 
enjoyments uusparingly provided on every hand. The King of Prussia, one of | 
the quietest of them all, was especially captivated with the excellence of a 
national fare, which, perhaps, never acquired such Royal approval before. The 
gentleman appointed to be his principal attendant, and see that all his wants and 
wishes were supplied in St. James’s Palace, where he was lodged, told me that 
his Majesty made the poorest possible figure at the gorgeous dinners at Carlton 
House, because he had lunched heartily before on what he liked much better 
than even the Prince Regent’s exquisite cuisine and cellar, viz. fine Cheshire 
cheese and Burton ale. On these daily did the King luxuriate; and my informant 
used jocularly to say, that if ever hewent to Berlin he would take a gigantic 
Cheshire anda cask of Burton with him, and he had no doubt but the highest 
preferments in the kingdom would be open to his ambition. 


The Appendix, of some 90 pages, consists of illustrative anecdotes, 
and a dramatic romance by Thomas Hood, entitled “ Lamia.” Here is 
a specimen of the former :-— ; 


An eccentric character, such as isnow rare in London, used, till his death, 
avery few years ago, to frequent the well-known dinner house and tavern, 
called the Blue Posts, in Cork-street, ‘a favourite resort, by-the-by, of Old 
Ebony when he visited town, and the haunt of the literati connected with “‘ ma 
Mag” as well as of others, who contributed to the press in all directions. He 
was, it may be guessed, an octegenarian, and his table and seat were invariably 
kept for him in a corner of the room, and he as invariably occupied them, 
summer and winter, as the clock struck his hour of seven. He was pointed out 
to me as a person who had been acquainted with Burns in his early days, when 
he came to Edinburgh with his firstwolume. This was very exciting news, and 
many an effort did I make to getintroduced, so that l might hear something 
from a living witness of the glorious ploughman. At last I succeeded, and lost 
no time in popping the question about the poet's appearance, his looks, his habits, 
and the most minute particulars my ‘wenerable friend couldremember. Upon 
which he looked at me with a sort of wondering look, and answered—* I mind 
(remember) Burns perfectly ; but what more would you wishtoknow? He was 
a gauger (an exciseman), and it cost me a guinea to subscribe to his nonsensical 
book, which might have been much better bestowed.” 

I turned from my late respected informant with horror, and mever would 
speak to him again as long as.le lasted at the Blue Posts. 


Although the staple of this volume scarcely rises tothe srank of lite- 
wary history, it seizes and paints with much ability'the characteristics 
of remarkable periods, incidents and occurrences. Asia book of anec- 
dote, the work is abundantly amusing ; ‘and to servewell this literary 
entremet is no mean accomplishment. But the Autobiography has higher 
aims—to point out the fallacies and fruitless hopes which beset the 
career of'those who rely upon literature ‘for «subsistence, yet do not 
regulate their conduct by rules‘of ordinaryprudence. This object, we 
doubt not, will ‘be accomplished in ‘the futurewolumes of the present 
work, judging by the success with which the great lesson is already 
read in the portion before us. 


the jury had become defined and fixed more or less in the exact position 
in which they stand at the present time, Mr. Forsyth lingers still for 
thirty-four “ mortal” pages of dissertation on the subject of the “ proper 
province of the jury.” This chapter, nevertheless, is one of the most 
interesting in the book. It treats the subject in the following order of 
classification :—1. The powers and duties of juries in England; 2. The 
distinction between the office of judge and that of the jury; 3. Mixed 
questions of law and fact; 4. Presumptions of law and fact; 5. Uti- 
lity of written pleadings. 

The author then takes a review of the working of the system in Scot- 
land, in America, and in France, and of its introduction into Germany 
and other parts of Europe. In noticing the variations of practice which 
obtain a footing, he makes some remarks, by no means unworthy of 
attention, respecting the well-known Scotch verdict of “ Not proven.” 
Some illustrations of trial by jury, taken from English state prosecu- 
tions, and a panegyric of the system itself, terminate the work pro- 
perly speaking. But an appendix on some matters of law, and some 
speculations theunto applicable, is added. 

Such is this book of Mr. Forsyth—a book which couid not have been 
produced without considerable talent and still greater industry. 


AN ARGUMENT on the InuTmmrry of the Distinction between BARRIS- 
TER and ATTORNEY, addressed to the Lord Chancellor. By WILLIAM 
Lockry HARLE. Stevens and Norton. 


This pamphlet, on a subject of much present importance, is cleverly 
and speciously written. Its tone is gentlemanly throughout, and its 
arguments are put with a certain degree of plausibility likely to mislead 
the casual or general reader. We, however, disagree entirely with the 
reasoning and intent of the pamphlet, and we cannot let its 
observations pass without at least recording our objection. We hold 
just the contrary to what Mr. Harle asserts ; and we do see the necessity 
for some broad conventional distinction or barrier between the barrister 
and attorney—between him-who is the mind and him who is the mere 
practice of the art, between the physician and the apothecary of the 
law. The solicitor may ‘be employed as Mr. Harle states, and as, 
indeed, has always been more or less the ease in minor affairs 
upon points of practice, or upon subjects more of detail 
than of extensive argument of deep law. ‘He may go further, 
he may tell facts well, and advocate ‘his cause with ‘fluency 
and effect; but a body like the Bar will still/be wanting—a cor- 
porate body, such as it-really is, which is placed by its education and 
course of life and conduct above that petty system of chicanery, that 
minute working of the craft which cannot but fall in:a lesser or greater 
degree to the share of everyman who does the business of ‘an ‘attorney. 
The Bar, on the contrary, acts on enlarged views, and is bound by acode 
of honour which (as it is now constituted) would never'allow lit ‘to-resort 
to those artifices and minor subtleties which, if kept»within the pale of 
law and honesty, do uot injure the respectability of the other branch of 
the profession. Indeed,attornies could not be so restrained. It isthe pos- 
session of this latitude and boldness of action, and ‘these principles 
of refined good iaith and honour, that make ‘and have made the Bar of 
England what it is—the comptroller of our higher courts of justice,‘and 
the protector of their knowledge, their fairness, “and their freedom. 
While, therefore, we cordially concur with Mr. Harle on ‘thevutility of 
attorneys, and in the cleverness and repute of many of them, we shall 
wish to have an arena exclusively reserved for ‘the suceessors of Hale, 
Cowper, Blackstone, Murray, Pratt, Erskine, Denman, Campbell, 
Brougham, anda host of others who have ‘had ‘to do, not‘at “allowith the 
pois practice, but altogether with the greatness and ‘the ‘chivalry of 
the law. 


A ‘Wisrration of the Seats and Anus of the ‘NostEmen ‘and 
GENTDEMEN of GREAT BRITAIN. Part II., completing ‘the ‘firat 
volume. By J. Bexnarp Burke, Esq., Barrister and Genealogist, 
author of the ‘‘ Peerage.” Colburn and Co. 

This part,-with the former one already noticed, forms the first volume of 

this laborious and creditable undertaking. The subject increases in 

curious and elaborate details ; and reminiscences of the best families in 

Britain, and oftheir beautiful homes that ‘have sheltered their happiness 

and theirfame. The numerous engravings of ‘the seats and arms:con- 

tinue to be very fairly executed. ‘The volume itself, in its gorgeous 
cover, with the old towers of ‘Windsor glittering on it, presents quite an 
historical and aristocraticappearance. 


Brookuanps. A ‘Sporting Biography. By Hersert Byna Hatz, 
i K:S.F. 2-vols. ‘Newby, 1852. 


‘Whese-are‘a:couple of volumes of sporting reminiscences, obviously real, 
which will interest many sporting readers, and particularly those of the 
hunting ‘county, Berkshire, to which they-especially relate. ‘The style is 
somewhatranibling; in theslang of ‘the sporting ‘circles:; ‘but ‘the bon- 
hommie and enjouements of the author are unmistakeable, «and ‘his fund 
of wild rollicking spirit inexhaustible. ‘Dheve is little story in 
the book, which is chiefly sconfined ‘to portraits and anec- 
dotes of various characters with whom the writer has asso- 
ciated in the sports of ‘the field. A melancholy and wholesome 
moral, however, is sought to be inculcated in the example of the squire of 
the olden time, who, because a railway is made to cut through his park, 
is infected with the railway mania, becomes a “ stag,” and, speculating 
beyond his means, is obliged to mortgage his ancestral domains, leaving 
his children nearly destitute. The work is dedicated to the Duke of 
Beaufort, “‘ who,” we are told, “ ranks high among men, high among 
sportsmen, but higher than either asa true English gentleman ;” the 
logic of which we do not quite enter into. A man is but a man; and 
how a man can rank higher as “ a true English gentleman” than as “a 
man,” and “ a sportsman” to boot, we. cannot perceive. It is surplusage, 
to say the least of it. 
We must not omit to mention that some of the sporting scenes are 
‘illustrated with some very clever sketches in lithography, by G. W. 
Horton. 


History of TRiAL by Jury. By WILLIAM ForsytTu, M.A. lateFellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Author of “ Hortensius.” John W. 
Parker.and Son. 1852. 


WE can ‘understand the merits of a finely-written and well-arranged 

. narrative, with which much disquisition is blended; or, on the other 
hand, of an able treatise into which a considerable amount of pertinent 
narrative is interwoven. The treatise may be heavy reading, but it 
helps youin the mastery of some species of knowledge, necessary or 
useful to your designs or to your business. The history conveys a more 
general or less ‘utilisable knowledge for any giyen pursuit; but it affords 
rélaxation, delight, and interest, while strengthening the faculties of the 
mind‘andenriching its general stores. 

Mr. Forsyth’s book lies with. curious infelicity exactly between the 
two ‘classes of work which we have described. ‘he author calls it a 
“ History of Trial by Jury.” But he who takes it up to gratify his 
taste ‘for ‘historical reading will be severely disappointed. It cer- 
tainly contains many passages of dry narrative, void of anima- 
tion, ‘void of interest—with no connected action, no sustained 
homogeneous progress, no simple lucid unity, no story car- 
ried out. It is a string of disjointed records, perfectly wrapped in 
commentary and essay -of no brilliant kind. In form and manner 
it is a treatise, and a law treatise. But yet it is at the same time such a 
treatise as will not afford to the legal student a single shred of informa- 
tion which he may bring to bear in the pursuit of his profession, In. 
chamber or in court he will not find, under any possible circumstances, 
the smallest help from the closest mastery of all that Mr. Forsyth’s book 
contains. Most useful treatises, perhaps, are dry, and make rather hard 
reading. But noone reads them because they are dry and hard. No 
one studies them for the sake of undergoing their dull.effects. In spite 
of dryness, dullness,.and hardness, ‘they are studied because they are: 
useful for some special objects. -The defects are «more than counter-' 
balanced by the advantage for the sake of which they are borne. Mr. 
Forsyth’s book is, ‘with’ the’exception of three or four passages, as heavy 
as any professional treatise, without furnishing ‘that practical result to 
the student which .he derives. from a good professional treatise. He 
has, in fact, produced neither a treatise nora history, but, out of the least 
excellent parts of both, has compounded a work which can boast of the 
merits of neither. Certainly we do mot wish to imply ‘that 
Mr. Forsyth has not shown high ability and industry in this labour. 
The principle‘on which'the beok is framed is wrong, but for the execu- 
tion of his task, such as it is,much researdh has been necessary. The 
legal literature of the French and the English, of the German, the 
Scandinavian, and the Anglo-Norman langvanee has been diligently . 
laid by our author under contribution. And though neither the law 
student nor the .general, reader will tind. much to interest him in this 
“History of (rial by. Jury,” yet the-future historian of the\same subject, 
and perhaps, at: present, a few antiquarian elders of the Inns: of Court, 
fond of all pertaining ‘to legaliarchaology, will be somewhat indebted to- 
Mr: Porsyth’s labours. : WS Oars SON ae oe ; 4 
“The book opens with an essay on the nature of the Jury System, and 
ends with a fetyid panegyric of its advantages. Between the opening | 

essay and the concluding panegyric, almost all.is discussion. Indeed, the | 
amount of. aati bears to the amount of “ holding forth” about the 
same proportion,.which a preacher’s text ordinarily bears to his dis- 
course. Dhis dbeing understood; »we are: led on chronologically, 
more or «less. ©The ancient Scandinavian ‘tribunals are the sub- 
the Norwegian Laugrettomen, the'Swedish Nimbd, 


Tue Orimate of ImAty in RELATION to PULMONARY CONSUMPTION ; 
with Remarks on the Influence of Foreign Climates upon Invalids. 
By T, H. Burcess, M.D. Longman. 


Dr. Burgess has, inthis work, set himself the task of exposing certain 
popular errors relating to consumptive patients. According to him, it is 
a mistake to send them to the south of Italy or Madeira. Amongst the 
objections to the usual course, Dr. Burgess enumerates the fatigue inse- 
parable from an overland journey of some two thousand miles (to Malta, 
for instance), and the total want of English comfort en route, and even 
in the promised land itself, which, to an invalid, is positive torture. 
Frequently, the latter hastens the fatal crisis. For these, and other 
reasons connected with the meteorological observations of J.F. Schouw, 
and the opinions on climatology of such writers as Sir James Clark and 
M.E. Carriére,.Dr. Burgess, in a very able manner, treats the practice of 
banishing the. invalid.to a distant climate as absurd, and goes far to 
prove itto be so, The patient requires so much attention and sympathy, 
that in these cases he ought rather to be allowed to die in peace at home, 
than ‘be sent abroad in pursuit of a fallacious hope. 


¢ THE BRITISH WINE-MAKER ‘and Domestic Brewer. By W. H. 
Rogerts., Black, Edinburgh ; Whittaker, London. 


To this edition (the fifth) of this truly practical work, the author has 
added a supplement on the merits of the juice of the rhubarb plant, as 
a basis. nearly as- valuable as that of the grape for the production of 
champagne, hock, Madeira, »Constantia, and other favourite wines. 
Within the compass of a’ few pages Mr. Roberts gives the results of 
his experiments on the stem of the rhubarb plant, which, by the way, 
was of a very’ superior quality. Cobbett, the rural economist, con- 
demned British wines as excellent stuff to catch flies with; but, since 
his time, better acquaintance with chemistry has enabled our makers to 
reoenes excellent wines, as nearly as possible resembling the juice of 

grape. : ; 


: CYCLONES. 
(To the Editor of the InuustRaTED LONDON News.) 


Sm,—Having noticed in your paper of the 29th of May some observations. 
respecting a Cyclone, I am induced to offer you the following remarks connected 
with the subject, feeling certain that discussion on these matters, when conducted 
with a feeling of courtesy, will be the means of increasing our knowledge 
of thelaws which regulate hurricanes—a topic of great importance, and one 
which has occupied a large share of the attention of the scientific ever since 
Sir W. Reid first propounded his valuable theory on the subject; and 


we are ‘system, 

in which Mr, maintains the jury trial to have beenunknown. 
The Wergild and the Fridborh, compurgators and witnesses having been 
duly passed in review, the Anglo-Norman system claims our attention. 
By degrees, out of the Juilicium Parium, the jury now arose; and no 
sooner has it arisen than Mr. Forsyth becomes painfully minute in his 
pierre a are often valuable, but they are distressingly prolix 
After reaching the point where the duties of jurors and the powers of 


the more ‘this can be simplified, and made practically useful to the - 
man, the better. For twelve years ship-masters have been wandering 
in the dark. Sometimes the theory was found correct; at other times they were 

overwhelmed in the vortex ofa storm, although pursuing the directions hitherto 

given for avoiding the danger. All those who have studied the theory of the 

Law of Storms are aware that in the southern hemisphere they travel from 

east to west, curving to the southward and S.E.: this is an established 

fact ; but unfortunately it has been assumed that the curving of the storm 

takes place in given latitudes and longitudes. Now, a little consideration will 
show how neorrect such data must be to act upon. In the broad 
Atlantic, for a man to say to a hurricane, as Canute did to the sea, 
“ Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther,” is preposterous. It is well known 
that the island of Rodriguez is visited by more hurricanes than the Mauritius, 
and who can say but that many storms curve 5, 10, 15, or any number of degrees 
to the eastward of Rodriguez. This is so self-evident, that the custom of 
assuming a course for a hurricane is likely to be attended with most fatal results, 
as I shall show was the case with the Equestrian. Had the hurricane which that 
ship encountered been travelling W.S.W.,the commander did right ; but, when 
too late, he ascertained the storm was travelling farther to the southward. 
I will quote from his letter. ‘On the afternoon of the 24th Dec. the wind 

which had been blowing fresh from the eastward for some time before, increased 
as the sun went down to a hard gale at E.N.E.” This fresh breeze at east 
in the trades was the precursor to the hurricane, and consequently, whilst 
this wind lasted, the centre of the storm was bearing north (for it is 
a fact which cannot be centroverted, that in a circular storm every wind that 
is blowing must be at right angles to the centre of that storm): but when the 
wind shifted to E.N.E., the centre of the storm bore N.N.W.; consequently 
the ship was in the left hand semicircle of the storm’s track. It is very evident 
the storm was not travelling south, for then there would have been 
no shift of wind; nor $.S.E., for then it would have shifted to 
the southward of east instead of to the northward of east ; consequently the track 
Of the storm was somewhere to the westward of south ; and laying-to on the 
sport tack till the vortex had passed, which could easily be known by the wind 
veering to N.N.E. or north, would hare been the most prudent plan to adopt. I 
subjoin a figure illustrating the foregoing observations, andI have avoided intro- 
ducing circles, as they might tend to confuse. 

Perhaps some of your readers may ask how the wind veering afterwards te 
©:8.Z., S.E., and S.S.E.,can be accounted for ? Nothing is more easy: the ship 
‘*wasirunning ; consequently, as soon as she was past the track of the storm, the 
‘wind*would back to the southward of east. But I should take up too much of 
the valuable space in your Journal were I to enter more fully into detail: my 
views’on the subject are already before the public; andI have much pleasure in 
forwarding to you a.copy of my work, which fully demonstrates the truth of 
what I have written. Iam, &c, 


JaMEs SEDGWICK. 
; 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


JS M, Wantage, may obtain wax for flowers at Mintorn’s, 36, Soho-square 
J, Isle of Man, and 1ON—Mrs Chisholm’s address is 3, Angel-Crescent, Islington 
A LEEps SupscRriper, and F A—See Chambers’ Emigration Guides 
ime) mentee West—We regret that we have net reom 
BESEY SUBSCRIBER—A Portrait and Memoir of Mrs Chisholm appeare No 55 
ILEUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 2s Peete 
‘W HC, Nowark—We have not room for the lines 
DCC. Isle of Skye—* Outlines of Botany,” Parker, 445, West Strand 
“ at gr chi pens Ewe pre oe sage several novels which have been very popular 
|. Bristol—s fessor ted’s recent work on gold. i o y 
Virteenninr will appear next month iz pp dat ane an 
NEIGHBOURING RECTOR—We eannot find room for the contra-statement 
Wwe E—Apply to Mr Orr, publisher, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row 
G ‘TA will-peresive that his linesare now inapplicable to the fate of the Crystal Palace 
eet Bridgnorth—The adress of Mr Tennyson's publisher is 44, Dover-street, Pic~ 
eadilly 


D P, Stock Exchange—See Murray's" Family Receipt Book” 

mine Lehepner-reser eee subject “ 

. Wriam—Apply'to Mr (Secretary to the Coloni i mimis< 
Teta ton tm nag y ‘olonial Land and Emigration Co: 
‘Guernsey—The oft-repeated quotation, ‘* Music hath charms,” &c, is from Congreve’s 


“Bride”’ 
Meyer's *work'on the “ Eggs of British Birds” 
J 8—The maps of theedition im question are plain a 
\ ; though we cotild not avail ourselves of his offer 
pat mes arr eve 2 vote Boi arecnneter tirw 
, Plymouth—* jaenders"’ is n two vols, at 227, Strand 

sed a fad B G We eannot advise you q a 

~ Ashburton—Aapply to Messrs Coinaghi, t publishers, Pall-Mall East 
MEDLEVUS—We think not/in Rneglish Pras — 
HT B. Ashby, shouldsend his inquiry to'the ‘+ Notes and Queries” 

EZS1TOR, Overton—' ““Pharmak«cutical” 

ISCES — Fine trout-are:taken in the Mole,at Letherhead 
HG A Y—Sir Joshua ‘Reyzolde did at ‘leave a picture, or. indeed, anything, to Mr Rogers. 

the-whereabouts 


“Sree ao you as to” of the portraits of Warren Hastings and Mrs 
yn. 
Y Z-~TPheB isdesori wed in the ‘ Literary World,” vol. 1, 1839. 


joomerang: bed: and engra’ 
E, peviemeetarnetentent verbena gree to Suez. whence steamers 
Bombay ; travéllersimay get to Alexandria by going through Germany te 
Trieste, or going through France to'Marseilies, and there embarking in one of the asaceanes 
that continua'ly ply between thoseportsand the Levant. The best organised, safest, and 
shortestrouteat present is that viii Paris, Marseilles, and Malta, to Alexandria 

ANTIPODES—A railroad, partly open, is constructisg across the Isthmus of Panama; we 
‘cannot say when it will be completed, but probably by the end of the present year. Thera 
are not yet, however, any steamers or other vessels plying between Panama and New South 
Wales, though a company to run steamers there hes been announced. We cannot, therefure, 
inform ‘+ Antipodes” what is the cost of reaching New South Wales by that route 

A WEEKLY READER—The incumbent, or other Protestant clergyman of the Established 
Church, or the churchwardens, or indeed any one at the time in authority connected with a 
church or churchyard belonging to the Establishment, have the power of forbidding. end, if 
peaceably possible, of preventing a Roman Catholic priest reading any burial service over 
one cf his Roman Catholic flock who may be interred in such church or churchyard, for 
such reading of a burial service is contrary to law (See Ganon 68) 

PORTCULLIS—There is no existing Admiral in the British navy of the name of Pierce. The 
old and more modern coat of arms should be borne quarterly, as one quarter of the shield of 
the son of the heiress 

G Haktrorp, Conn.—All the male descendants of a person entitled to arms havea Tight to 
that ancestor's ensigns. A reference to Jermyn's MS collections for Suffolk, and to the 
cena Catalogue in the British Museum, would, doubtless, give the desired genealogical 

etails 

A CoRRESPONDENT—Prince Rupert died unmarried. Do: "s of Scotland, edited 
by Wood, gives full particulars of “‘ the Wolf of Badenoch.’ He was Sir Alexander Stuart, 
of Badenoch and Strathouyn, Earl of Buchan, fourth son of Robert IL., King of Scotland. 
Hie obtained his singular appellation from his excessive cruelty. He died the 24th of July, 

ZZ Z—Arms of Redford: “Az. a fesse between two chevrons vaire. Crest: A bird holding 
in its beak an ear of wheat” 

An IxQuiRER—The widow of the eldest son should be styled Mrs G; the wife of the second 
son Mrs F G, and the eldest son’s daughter Miss G, as heiress general of the family. Her 
aunt ought to be addressed Miss G, senior 

AN OLD SvunsceiseR—O'Sullivan bears arms—‘' Per pale a. and arg. a fesse between 
two pear, passant, thatin chief to the dexter, the one in base to the sinister, all counter- 


changed. 
JJG, United States—You have a right to the coat of arms in question 
ZX V—The device submitted of the garb and mot'o resembles too closély an heraldic bear- 
seta escape the tax. A cipher encircled by a ribbon containing:a motto would not be 
Hable 


CH W, Southampton—Any one may assume whatever motto he pleases. There is no fee or 
Payment required 

N S—the least costly, and at the same time good. works upon coins, are “ Hawkins on the 
Silver Coins of England;” Akerman’s “ Descriptive Catalogue of Roman Coins;’’ and 

kerman’s ‘* Manual.” 

CHRISTLETON (Subscriber for Many Years)—A Liverpool halfpenny; and if it has the name 

~of Thomas Clarke on the edge, it was issued by that person. Of no value 

J _M M—Your five-guinea piece of William and Mary is not worth a premium 

UPSILON—The medal of Admiral Vernon on the taking of Perto Bello is valueless 

ADRIAN-ADNINAU—The larger impression sent is from ‘a Nuremburg counter, and the smaller 
from a piece bslonging to the class called “ Black .” Both are valueless 

IGNORAMUS—An imaginary line through the eye, to the object to be represented, 
will indicate the vanishing point 

A B— Greenwich 

REGIOMONTANUS—The 

of a, b, c, d, and esis £335 


logarithms 
M‘C B—The arms of Willis are: ** Or on a chevron between three mullets of six points gu. 
” across formée of the field. The Crest: A hind trippant ppr. charged on the shoulder with 
& cross formés ‘sometimes a mullet) or; in the-mouth an ‘oak , ch PP acorned gold. 
Motto: Semper fidelis.” Amo: chosen for the ‘* Knighthood of the Royal ax,” 
occurs the nams of Sir Thomas Willis. Smith’s * of Cork’ is the best 
M A B~ The arms encloved are clearly those of a foreign nobleman, 
Cc fer the see of Peterborough: “Gu. two keys in saltire, 
e 


of the “British Association Catalogue of Stars,’’ containing 


: four cross-crosslets 


VICTORIA~ The intment of Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to the Queen, conferring only 
official rank on holder, does not give any precedence to the wife. Consequently the ques- 
tion of relative rank does not arise; under any circumstances, the Baronet’s datighter 


weuld take precedence 
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son to his improprieties of 


“HAGAR.” 


behaviour. So harsh a 


PAINTED BY E. ARMITAGE. 
THis very impressive pic- 


ture from early Scripture 
history hangs in the West 
Room of the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. 

The subject is the distress 
of the Egyptian bondwoman 
Hagar, in the wilderness of 
Beersheba, after she had 
been cast out with Ishmael 


manner was extremely 


painful to the affectionate 


heart of Abraham ; but his 


scruples were removed by 


the timely appearance of his 


divine counsellor, who said, 


‘Let it not be grievous in 


thy sight, because of the 


lad, and because of thy 


bond-woman: in all that 


Sarah hath said unto thee, 


hearken unto her voice: 


by Abraham, thus narrated 


in the second part ef the 


for,” adds the Targum of 


Book of Genesis, c. xxii. :— 
“And Abraham rose up 


Jonathan, ‘she is a pro- 


phetess.’ Accordingly, 


early in the morning, and 


what she said is called the 


took bread and a bottle of 


Scripture (Gal. iv. 30), and 


water, and gave it unto 


the incident affords a very 


Hagar, putting it on her 


remarkable instance of an 


shoulder, and the child, and 


sent her away: and she de- 


parted, and wandered in 


the wilderness of Beersheba. 
“ And the water was spent 


in the bottle, and she cast 


the child under one of the 


shrubs :| 
“ And she went, and sat 


her down over against him 


a good way off, as it were 
a bowshot ; for she said, Let 
me not see the death of the 
child. And she sat over 
against him, and lift up her 
voice, and wept.” 

It is this scene of lamen- 
tation which the artist has 
here so powerfully por- 
trayed. Hagar is the ex- 
treme abandonment of de- 
spair; she has thrown off 
her upper garment, and in 
agonising grief is wildly 
tearing her hair; and at a 
bowshot distance, beneath 
the bush, is the outcast 
child, typical of the wild 
man, whose hand, it was 
foretold, would be against 
every man, and every man’s 
hand against him. The ac- 
cessories are in correct taste: 
the cast-off dress, and the 
form of the bottle, implying 
a knowledge of the arts as 
practised before the Deluge, 
and imitated by Noah, his 
gons and his servants ; 
though much in advance of 
the skin bottles which jwe 
see upon Egyptian monu- 
ments. The rocky back- 
ground is characteristic of 
the wilderness, and com- 
pletes the saddening scene 
of desolation, altogether 
unlike “a field which the 
Lord hath blessed.” Ish- 
mael afterwards made the 
desert into which he had 
been cast, his abode; and 
by attaching himself to, 
and acquiringinfluence over, 
the native tribes, rose to 
great authority and in- 
fluence. 

The Artist has, according 
to the practice of painters, 
made the child or boy a 
young man. This is not 
contrary to the Hebrew use 
of the word boy ; for so al 
young men are termed, as 
Benjamin (Gen. xliii. 8), 
and Joseph, Joshua, and 


overruling Providence in 
making this family feud in 


the tent of a pastoral chief 


4000 years ago the occasion 
of separating two mighty 
peoples, who, aecording to 
the prophecy, have ever 
since occupied an import- 
ant chapter in the history 
of man. Hagar and Ish- 
mael departed early on the 


day fixed for their removal, 
Abraham furnishing them 


with the necessary supply 
of travelling provisions. 
The Septuagint, which our 
translators have followed, 
most absurdly representa 
Ishmael as a child, placed 
along with the travelling. 
bags on the heavily-loaded 
shoulders of Hagar. But a 
little change in the punc- 
tuation, the observance of 
the parenthetical clause, 
and the construction of the 
word ‘ child’ with the verb 
*‘ took,’ remove the whole 
difficulty, and the passage 
will then stand thus: ‘ And 
Abraham rose up early in 
the morning, and took 
bread, and a bottle of water 
(and gave it unto Hagar, 


putting it on her shoulder), 


and the child, and sent her 


away.’ 


“In spite of their in- 
structions for threading the 
desert, the two exiles missed 
their way. Overcome by 


fatigue and thirst, increas- 


ing at every step. under the 
unmitigated rays of a ver- 
tical sun, the strength of 
the young Ishmael, as was 
natural, first gave way, and 
his mother laid him down 
in complete exhaustion un- 
der one of the stunted 
shrubs of this arid region, 
in the hope of his obtain- 
ing some momentary relief 
from smelling the damp in 
the shade. The burning 
fever, however, continued 
unabated, and the poor 
woman, forgetting her own 
sorrow, destitute and alone 
in the midst of a wilder- 
ness, and absorbed in the 
fate of her son, withdrew 
toa little distance, unable 


to witness his lingering suf- 


ferings; and there ‘she 


lifted up her voice and 


wept.’ In this distressing 


David, when he fought 


situation the angel of the 


Goliah. 


Lord appeared for the pur- 


We find the following 


pose of comforting her, and 


popular illustration of the 


directed her to a fountain, 


sulject of Mr. Armitage’s 


which, concealed by the 


picture in Dr. Kitto’s va- 


luable “ Cyclopedia of Bib- 
lical Literature.” 


brushwood, had escaped her 


notice, and from which she 


—= 


drew a refreshing draught, 


“The harmony of the 


SORRINES TALE 


that had the effect of revive 


weaning feast was disturbed 


by Ishmael being discovered 
mocking. This conduct gave 
mortal offence to Sarah, - 
who from that moment would be satisfied with nothing short of his 


: “ HAGAR.”—PAINTED BY E. ARMITAGE,—EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


ing the almost lifeless Ish- 
mael. This well, accorde 
ing to the tradition of the 


included in the same condemnation, there is ground to believe that | Arabs, who pay great honour to the memory of Hagar, is Zemzem 
irrevocable expulsion from the family; and as his mother also was | she had. been repeating her former insolence, as well as instigating her | near Mecca.” 


AUSTRALIAN GOLD-DIGGERS AND YORKSHIRE 
WEAVERS. 


Never was the old proverb, ‘It is not all gold that glitters,” more truly realised 
than in the golden discoveries of Australia. A wonderful change has been 
effected in the condition of the strong-backed gold-diggers, the storekeepers, and 
the innkeepers. The farmers all around the gold-fields of Bathurst, in New 
South Wales, and Ballarat and Mount Alexander, in Port Philip, are,,as if 
by magic, provided with an inexhaustible supply of ready-money customers ; 
and more than one of the owners of grants of land dating from the discovery of 
the pass over the Blue Mountains, which have long lain on hand unimproved 
and almost unsaleable, now finds himself at the same time in possession of corn 
land almost as valuable as in the best counties of England, and great gobbets of 
gold for the gathering. But these present and eventual benefits will be pur- 
chased at a sacrifice of property in the colony, and of manufacturing pre- 
eminence in Yorkshire, which our keen merchants and enterprising manu- 
facturers have only just begun to foresee and understand. 

In 1815, our importation of wool from Australia was little more than 
70,000 lb. ; in 1850 this had increased to nearly 40,000,000 Ib., of a finer quality 
than can by any care be grown in England. This large increase in the growth 
of Australian merino wool has been accompanied by a very considerable increase 
in the quantity of our own coarse British wools, and by a diminution in our im- 
portations from Germany. Indeed we now export Australian wool to the Con- 
tinent. The large supply, fine quality, and low price of Australian wool have not 
only enabled our cloth-manufacturers to lower the price and improve the 
quality of their fabrics, but have called into existence a number of new and bean- 
tiful textiles, under the name of “ merinos,” “alpacas,” “ baréges,” “‘ mousse- 
line-de-laines,” suitable for dresses, and also shawls, which in fineness of texture 
and facility of receiving dyes rival the best products of the Indian loom, 
which are consumed at home, and largely exported to every quarter of the 
globe. It isthe cheapness of these goods that gives them so wide a market: 
that cheapness materially depends on the low price of the raw material. The 
Silesian flockowner, whose sheep have to be housed all the winter, and fed upon 
stored food, even if he could produce the quantity, could not afford to sell it at 
the same price as the Australian squatter (before the discovery of gold), whose 
flocks wandered the year round over natural pastures, without ever experiencing 
the chills of winter. But the discovery of gold—to be gathered for digging a 
few feet below the surface of the earth—has entirely altered and seriously en- 
dangered the position of the Australian wool-grower. Numbers of the 
wealthiest are Now reaping the bitter ruits of short-sighted selfishness, against 
which they were warned in vain. 

In Australia, on an average, each 1800 sheep require the care of three persons 


—two shepherds to lead or follow two flocks during the day, and a hutkeeper, 
male or female, to cook, and watch the two flocks at night. The shearing is 
usually done with the assistance of itinerating bands, who traverse the ‘‘ Bush” 
at the proper season.’ The care of a shepherd in these vast uninclosed plains 
and open forest is indispensable to guard against the attacks of the dingoe, a sort 
of fox; the depredations of the blacks; the chances of a fatal disease, such as 


the scab, foot-rot, or catarrk, which are to be caught in certain districts; and 


the danger of losing parts of a flock. In lambing time, and when lambs are 
first weaned, extra care and trouble are needed. Sheep well managed increase 
seventy per cent. per annum ; the average living increase of Australia has not 
been much short of forty per cent. It is this steady, easy increase of the ex- 
portable raw material, wool, which has enabled the Australian population to be, 
in proportion to their numbers, the largest consumers in the world of British 
manufactures. The inhabitants consume on an average £8 9s. a headof British 
manufactures ; and each Australian family produces exports, according to the 
calculation of Mr. Leslie Forster, of Port Phillip, to the extent of £87 10s. 

The annual increase of sheep is partly restricted by the system of boiling 
down a certain number every year, and exporting them in the shape of tallow. 
To a great extent the increase of wool-bearing sheep depends on the increase 
of shepherds. Except for flocks of:lambs, or ewes about to yean, any old man, 
woman, or child over eight years old, may be a shepherd, If the squatters had 
been prudent, they would long since have followed the wise and Christifin example 
of a few who have now reason to congratnlate themselves on a line of conduct 
once much ridiculed ; they would have preferred married shepherds, who could 
give living hostages for their fidelity; and they would have encouraged the plan, 
tardily forced upon the colonial government in the year just past, of 
selling, wherever gvailable, small freeholds of fifty acres, in which 
frugal shepherds might invest their ample savings, and, marrying, settle 
and breed up a race of young shepherds—a plan not adopted until the 
sale of large lots had ceased for ten years. It is well known that the great 
squatters, who, under the high-priced land system, have had a practical mo- 
nopoly of the land, have preferred a stout bachelor bush servant, ‘‘ who would 
draw the balance of his wages at the end of the year, spend them in a drunken 
debauch, and then be obliged to hire again.” Men with wives and children 
have been abhorred, and small settlers on land especially detested. 

Under the Wakefield system, which has been the curse of the labourer and 
the ruin of the capitalist who puf faith in it wherever practised, our Colonial- 
office has permitted the selfish steckowners to dictate as to what class should be 
allowed to emigrate on the proceeds of the rent and sale of land, and has con- 
nived at obstructing the frugal labonrer in the possession of land. 

These errors are now virtually admitted; the Government does take some 
pains to place wives within the reach of bush servants, and does sell small plots, 
thus robbing the publican of his gains. But the discovery of gold brought all 
the criminal shortcomings of the “ protection of capital system” home to the 
pockets of selfish wool-growers. The wandering bachelor vagabond class of 
shepherds, once so much in favour, have deserted to the gold-fields en masse; 
while the married shepherds, settled in their nice cottages, with gardens, on 


the estate of such men as Mr. Suttor, have stuck to their duties, or amicably 
arranged how and when to try their luck, leaving their families to perform their 
shepherding. The great flockowners, or squatters, who once demanded an able 
bodied, subservient serf—if single all the better, if drunken none the worse, 
without family ties or independent spirit—are now imploring the Emigration 
Commissioners to send the oldest, the feeblest, the fathers with the largest 
families. “ Pray send us,” they cry out, “some who will not want to go and 
dig gold—who are too old, too weak, or toe fond of their wives and families to 
leave the ample wages, the comfortable huts, the gardens, the heifers, pigs, and 
poultry we now offer.” The wool manufacturers of Yorkshire have taken the 
bake and appealed in numerous deputations to the Earl of Derby and Sir John 
ington. 

The appeal is late, and the consequences to Australia and to this country will 
be serious indeed. Fathers have been obliged to send for children from school, 
and set boys, and even girls, to look after their fleecy fortunes. A gentleman in 
the neighbourhood of Port Phillip lately met with not less than six children of a 
wealthy squatter, on horseback, looking atter flocks and herds, It will take 
years to repair the losses sustained in the next year, if vigorous means be net 
taken to supply the vacancies in the pastoral ranks. A squatter cannot afford 
to pay much more than £20 a year toa shepherd, with full rations, and £10 to 
his wife for cooking for her husband; £8 to a boy of ten years of age, with 
rations ; viz. to each full-grown person 12 1b. of meat, 101b. of flour, 21b. of sugar, 
and 4 1b. of tea weekly. : 

If we lose our Australian wools, and we shall lose half the supply, at the value 
of a million sterling, very soon, without more vigorous efforts than have yet 
been made, we shall lose, and perhaps never regain, valuable foreign markets, 
The effects of the mismanagement of emigration will soon be felt in Yorkshire, 

Pauper emigration will never pay—emigrants of the right class are not to be 
draughted out like shorthorns or South Downs. You cannot take a father and 


mother and reject two or three children, or accept children and reject parents. | 


You cannot apply an arbitrary gauge of trade, or age, or country, as the Emi- 
gration Commissioners do, if you want a perpetual stream of self-supporting 
emigration. You must induce the labouring classes to take up emigration for 
their own good, not for the good of their masters. All industrious people of 
frugal temperate habits will make good emigrants. A little help, a little 
courtesy, a little kindly paternal advice—not patronising, but sympathising— 
that is what is needed to save Australian sheepowners and Yorkshire manufac- 
turers, and to make a great pastoral desert a populous prosperous empire. Go- 
vernment emigration is a failure, and something of a job: dilettante emigration 
is too costly to do mueh. As an example of what great colonial experience, 
large common sense, deep knowledge of human nature can do, with small means, 
the parties interested in Australian wool had better turn to Mrs. Chisholm, and 
the £7000 paid into her Family Colonisation Society’s fund by-the working 
classes. If we only show the way, prepare good ships, and explain the advan- 
tages, thousands of the working classes will pay their own passage much more 
qu yey than any great Government scheme can be arranged and maine " its 
us ure, ee 
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1 ted his arrival. With his Excellency were the Countess of Eglinton, Eglinton leaning upon the arm of the Mayor. The Lord-Lieutenant and 
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bie bye fon at avery late period of the week, at “ distance Excellencies then passed across the platorm, the Countess of riages, which proceeded through the suburb of Blackpool, where were 


from the metropolis of England of upwards of 400 miles; 
and we now give a more detailed report of the interesting 
proceedings connected with that important event, with vari- 
ous Illustrations of some of its most striking scenes. In 
every way the demonstration must be looked upon as most 
important, as evincing what Irishmen can themselves do to 
raise the position of their own country, when directed by 
two or three heads of less mercurial and more calculating 
quality than appears too often to belong to the natives of 
the Emerald Isle, and also the deep and sincere interest 
which the present Lord-Lieutenant takes in promoting the 
welfare of the country over which he has been called to pre- 
side. Himself no politician, and evidently disliking] that 
portion of his duties connected with them, his mind and at- 
tention appear to be devoted to the consideration of how he 
can most practically assist in the elevation of the character 
of the people, by encouraging the pursuit of business for 
which their temperament admirably suits them. 


ARRIVAL OF THE LORD-LIEUTENANT AT CORK. 


His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, with the Countess of 
Eglinton and a numerous suite, left Dublin by special train 
on the Great Southern and Western Railway, in a very 
handsome saloon carriage prepared for the occasion, shortly 
before twelve o’clock on Wednesday ; and after making a 
short stoppage at the Limerick junction to partake of lun- 
eheon, proceeded to Cork, where they arrived at half-past 
four. Upon the platform the Mayor and several members 
of the Executive Committee of the Exhibition, with the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Shea, all wearing their badges, 
awaited the coming of the train. The Earl of Bandon, 
wearing his uniform as Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
Lord Bernard, in the uniform of the City of Cork Militia, 
and Colonel Hodder in that of the militia force of the 
county, were in attendance. Lord Kinsale was also present. 
The High Sheriffs of the county and city, John Courtnay, 
Esq., — Ballyedmond, Esq., and Francis B. Beamish, Esq., 
were among those who waited. 

A detachment of the 40th Regiment was drawn up on the 
platform, under Major Valliant, as a guard of honour. 
Major-General Mansel (commanding the garriéon) and his 
staff, comprising Colonel Mansel, Colonel French, Major 
Stewart, and Major Paget, attended. Colonel Eld was also 
present. 

At the moment the train dashed up to the station it was 
received with loud cheers by those upon the platform, the 
band of the 40th Regiment striking up the National Anthem. 
The carriage in which his Excellency arrived is of remark- 
able elegance, and was constructed specially for the occa- 
sion, On his Excellency stepping upon the platform he was 
received by the Mayor, the Earl of Bandon, Colonel Mansel, 
and other gentlemen. Renewed cheering on the platform 
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THE PROOFSSION ENTERING PATRICK-STREET, CORK, 


triumphal arches, decorated with the famous Cork Blackpool 
ginghams, evergreens, &c., and amidst the loyal demonstra- 
tions of the people, into the city, passing over St. Patrick’s- 
bridge (as shown in our Illustration), under the shadow of 
the ancient steeple of Shandon, rendered so famous in song 
by a’ local poet, and well known as “ The Bells of Shandon.” 

Along the route thousands of people had assembled, who, 
notwithstanding the pitiless pelting of the rain, kept their 
ground. 

As, the procession proceeded, considerable attention was 
excited by an Irish piper, who had been placed in an arti- 
ficial bower on the front of one of the houses in Patrick- 
street, to produce those thrilling strains from the Union pipes 
80 loved by his countrymen, to greet the coming of his Ex- 
cellency and his amiable Countess, This incident is illus- 
trated by our Artist. 

Military bands and troops marched along the line of the 
procession, from Patrick’s-bridge to the terminus of the Cork 
and Bandon Railway, to add a charm to the scene; and the 
whole would have formed quite a brilliant pageant, had it 
not been for the rain, which now came down rather heavily. 


RECEPTION AT BANDON. 


On reaching the terminus his Excellency was received 
by Colonel Beamish, who wore his uniform of a Colonel in 
the Hanoverian service; T. Somerville Reeves, T. Somers 
Payne, W. J. Shaw, H. W. Wood, Secretary of the Bandon 
Railway Company, and several other gentlemen. 

Their Excellencies, after the gentlemen on the platform 
had been presented to them, took their seats in the carriage 
which had been reserved for their use, and the train imme- 
diately after left the station amid the cheers of the specta- 
tors. The train then traversed the line at a very rapid 
rate, but shut off steam on nearing the Chetwynd Viaduct, 
which it crossed at a moderate pace, and thus enabled 
their Excellencies to judge, by its immense elevation and 
length, of the magnitude of this undertaking. It then 
slowly passed the Rallinhassig station, where a large force 
of constabulary was drawn up, and on nearing the town of 
Bandon. the cheering became very general and warm. The 
train reached the Bandon terminus about twenty minutes 
after six. 

Their Excellencies were received by the Marquis of Tho- 
mond, Earl of Bantry, Lord Riversdale, Bishop of Killaloe ; 
Right Rey. Dr. Wilson, Bishop of York ; and Lord Carbery. 

A deputation of the town commissioners and of the 
magistrates and the inhabitants generally of Bandon was 
then presented to their Excellencies, 

Mr. Sherlock next came forward to present the address 
of the inhabitants of Bandon to his Excellency. He said, 
—May it please your Excellency, as Chairman of the Town 
Commissioners, and also of the great influential meeting of 


BUSTS OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE LORD-LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND, AND THE COUNTESS OF EGLINTON,—-BY J. E. JONES. 


the magistrates, clergy, gentry, and inhabitants generally of the an- 
cient and loyal borough of Bandon-bridge and its vicinity, I have the 
honour to present an address to your Excellency, which I hope your 
Excellency will allow me the honour of reading :— 


To HIS EXCELLENCXY ARCHIBALD WILLIAM, THE EARL OF EGLINTON AND 
WINTON, LORD-LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRE- 
LAND. 

The Address of the Town Commissioners, Magistrates, Clergy, and Inhabitants 

of the ancient and loyal Borough of Bandon-bridge and its vicinity. 

May it please your Excellency,—We, the town commissioners, magis- 
trates, Clergy, and Inhabitants of the ancient and loyal borough of Bandon- 
bridge and its vicinity, approach your Excellency with sentiments of the most 
profound respect, to present to your Excellency and your amiable Countess our 
most cordial congratulations on yeur arrival in this our ancient town, and 
to express, through your Excellency, as the representative of our most gra- 
cious Queen, our devoted and unalienable attachment to her Majesty’s person 
and throne. 

We hail with pleasure and gratitude this visit of your Excellency for the pur- 
pose of opening the National Exhibition in the city of Cork, and we enxiously 
hope that, under the blessing of Divine Providence, it may prove the harbinger 
of the permanent improvement of Ireland, and that it may be followed by the in- 
creased prosperity and happiness of her people. 

In offering this our hearty welcome, we take this opportunity of assuring your 
Excellency of our zealous co-operation in the promotion and maintenance of the 
peace and welfare of the country. 

We have the honour to remain your Excellency’s most obedient and humble 
servants, 

(Signed, on behalf of the inhabitants) 
Tuomas SHERLOCK, Chairman of the Town Commissioners, and 
the remaining Commissioners, together with upwards of 500 
other signatures, comprising the nobility, gentry, and inha- 
bitants of Bandon and its vicinity. 


His Excellency then read the following reply, which was handed to him 
by his secretary, Colonel Campbell :— 


Gentlemen,—I accept with the greatest pleasure your kind congratulations on 
my arrival in this ancient town, as well as the expression of your devoted 
attachment to the person and office of our Sovereign. 

It is an additional source of gratification to me, that I am called hither on an 
occasion of such national interest, and I trust that it may prove to be the com- 
mencement of a long era of prosperity and happiness to the people in whose 
welfare I shall always hereafter take the warmest interest. 

The anxiety which you express to co-operate in the maintenance of the tran- 
quillity of the country is most satisfactory ; for I feel assured that, without the 
preservation of internal peace, no legislation can afford any permanent amelio- 
ration to the evils which have so long oppressed the energies and retarded the 
improvement of Ireland. 


On concluding his reply, which was loudly applauded, his Excellency, 
the Countess of Eglinton, Earl of Bandon, and Marquis of Thomond 
left the station-house, and entered the carriage of Lord Bandon, which 
was in waiting to convey their Excellencies to Castle Bernard, the seat 
of the noble Earl of Bandon (a View of which we have Engraved). 
The carriage was drawn by four beautiful grey horses, ridden by postil- 
lions, and preceded by two outriders ; and was followed by three other 
carriages, in which were the Earl of Bective, Earl of Bantry, Lord 
Riversdale. Bishop of Killaloe; Mr. Fortescue, Colonel Campbell, Cap- 
tain Cust, Mr. Thesiger, A.D.C.; Right Rev. Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Cork ; ~ 
Rey. Mr. Sealy, and Rev. Mr. Bleakley. The deputation placed them- 
selves at the hand of the cortege, and in this order proceeded through the 
South Main Street, which in various places was spanned by triumphal 
arches, bearing such inscriptions as “ Hail to thee Eglinton,” “ Cead 
mille, fealta.” and ‘“ Success to Irish Industry” (a point from which our 
Illustration is taken). On the fronts of the houses, also, various inscrip- 
tions were placed, but not One was to be seen of a political or sectarian 
character. The windows and roofs of the houses throughout the line of 
procession were crowded with spectators, and their cheers were loud and 
enthusiastic—a compliment which their Excellenciesrepeatedly acknow- 
ledged. On reaching the borough boundary, the deputation separated 
from the cortége, which continued its route to Castie Bernard, amidst 
cheering for “ Eglinton and the noble house of Bandon.” : 

There was a large dinner party assembled at Castle Bernard to meget 
their Excellencies, including Earl and Countess of Bandon, Lady 
Harriett Bernard, Earl of Bective, Marquis and Marchioness of Tho- 
mond, Viscount and Viscountess Bernard, Earl and Countess of Bantry, 
Hon. Charles and Mrs. Bernard, with their two sons, Percy and Boyle, 
aged respectively eight and five years, who were dressed in Highland 
costume; Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Bernard, Coolmain; Lord Carbery, Lord 
Riversdale, Bishop of Killaloe, the Bishop of Cork, Colonel Campbell, 
Captain Cust, Mr. Thesiger, A.D.C., Colonel Alcock Stawell, Rev. Mr. 
Bleakly, and General Shuldham. His Worship the Mayor of Cork, and 
Major-General Mansel, were also invited, but sent apologies. In the 
evening there was a large reception of the neighbouring nobility and 
gentry; anda display of fireworks took place about ten o’clock in a 
marsh opposite Castle Bernard, and, despite the distance from the town 
and the unfayourableness of the situation, attracted a large crowd of 
spectators. 


OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION. 


Thursday, the day of the opening, was observed as a close holiday 
throughout Cork. The different public buildings, club-houses, and some 
of the principal shops were decorated with evergreens and flowers, and 
hung out gay banners. In the direction of the National Exhibition 
Building crowds began to assemble early in the day, and the passage 
of Anglesea Bridge soon became an enterprise of no small difficulty. It 
was arranged that, as the accommodation in seats was unavoidably 
limited, entrance should be given in the first instance to the ladies hold- 
ing season tickets, in order that they might have an opportunity of seat- 
ing themselves before the rush of gentlemen should commence, when 
confusion might possibly gain the mastery of politeness. This arrange- 
ment was carried out with much greater attention and ease than might 
have been expected. ; 

Within the Building the eye at first caught nothing but a confused 
blending of bright colours of all kinds. When, after much fluttering of 
dresses, the greater number of the fair spectators had contrived to fill 
the seats, and the whole extent of the Southern Hall} or Fine Arts 
Court, where the visitors were arranged, could be comprehended at a 
glance, a panorama of the most brilliant hues might be surveyed. From 
the benches of the choristers around Telford’s organ, through the arch 
dividing the hall, to the far extreme of the Northern Court, terminated 
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by the large scriptural painting of Mr. Fitzgerald, the space was filled to 
its uttermost power of comprehension. The rainbow-tinted dresses of 
the ladies, the glittering uniforms of military and naval officers, and the 
robes of corporate and collegiate authorities, gave to the hall, viewed 
from an elevated position, the semblance of a richly-coloured picture, 
subdued by the relieving shade of the vaulted roof. Here and there the 
view was broken by the massive form of some noble statue arising from 
among the bright crowd. A sensation of refreshimg coolness was dif- 
fused throughout the Building by the waters of the fountain which 
played through the day, and sent up a light spiral columnof spray. In 
front of the organ was placed the throne, covered with dark purple 
velvet, designed for the reception of the Lord-Lieutenant. Around the 
throne were arranged the members of the corporation and of the other 
municipal bodies of the city, all wearing the robes of their office. The 
Professors of the College also attended in their robes. The members of 
the Executive Committee wore their appropriate badges. The General 
and the different officers in garrison, and the officers of the fleet now in 
the harbour (all in uniform) assembled, principally, in this part of the 
Building, and not less than 4000 persons could have been present. 

At one o’clock the firing of cannon and the cheering of the multitude 
outside the Building announced the arrival of their Excellencies, and 
immediately afterwards the doors were opened, a passage made up to 
the throne, and his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, preceded by the 
Mayor, Mr. Shea, hon. secretary ; Mr. F. P. Beamish, and several mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, and followed by the noblemen and 
officers of his suite, with the Earl of Bandon and Lord Bernard, passed 
up the hall. His Excellency took his seat upon the throne ; the officers 
= his suite, members of the committee, &c., standing grouped around 
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The “ Hallelujah” chorus was admirably performed by 200 voices be- 
longing to Dublin and Cork musical societies ; and immediately after- 
wards Mr. Shea, honorary secretary, read the following address to his 
Excellency, upon the part of the Executive Committee of the National 
Exhibition ;— 


ADDRESS FROM THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


We, the Mayor and Executive Committee of the National Exhibition, on be- 
half of the citizens of Cork, greet your Excellency’s arrival amongst us with an 
ardent welcome. 

We recognise in your Excellency the distinguished representative of our be~ 
loved Queen, the object alike of our loyalty and our affection, and whose gene- 
rous example in sustaining our humble 
efforts to rouse the drooping energies, 
and to stimulate into greater activity 
the exertions of the Irish people, you 
have so nobly imitated. . 

We have marked with pleasure, since 
your Excellency’s official connexion 
with Ireland, how anxiously you have 
availed yeurself of every opportunity 
to patronise her public institutions, to 
promote her native manufactures, to 
inspire our gentry with respect for her 
inherent capabilities, and our humble 
fellow-countrymen with a just reliance 
upon their own industry and inteili- 
gence. 

In the encouragement given by your 
Excellency’s predecessor to the project of 
an exhibition in our city, whieh first led 
its promoters to venture upon extending 
the design so as to embrace the arts 
and manufactures of all Ireland, and in 
the patronage since accorded by your 
Excellency to the matured undertaking 
from which so many advantages have re- 
sulted, we recognise conduct that re- 
presents, in the most beneficial manner, 
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themselves and in their country, to foster the industry, the results of which we 
see around us in such rich profusion, shall be my constant object so long as I 
remain among you; and most fervently do I trust that this magnificent demon- 
stration of what Irishmen can and will do when their efforts are well directed, 
may prove a great and lasting benefit to Ireland. (Applause. ) 

I beg to propose to you, on my own part and on that of Lady Eglinton, our 
best thanks for the kind manner in which we have been received, and to assure 
you that we shall ever retain a most pleasing recollection of the courtesy, libe- 
rality, and public spirit of the inhabitants of Cork. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and applause.) 


His Excellency then conferred the honour of knighthood on the 
Mayor. 
The Recorder next read the following 


ADDRESS FROM THE CORPORATION. 


May it please your Excellency,—We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of Cork, respectfully tender to your Excellency our most grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the honour you have conferred on our city in graciously 
visiting it on the present national occasion. 

As the representative of our illustrious and beloved Sovereign, we hail your 
presence amongst us, to inaugurate an undertaking having forits object the 
elevation and improvement of all Irishmen without distinction of creed or class, 
as an auspicious circumstance. The high office which your Excellency holds is 
ever seen to best advantage when disconnected from all party associations ; 
it is simply regarded as typifying the imperial majesty of the Crown; and in an 
especial degree does it command respect where it is, as in the present instance, 
availed of to promote measures of public utility, and to stimulate the industrial 
efforts of the people. 

‘An important part of our duty would have been omitted were we to allow the 
opportunity to pass without conveying, through the medium of this address, our 
warmest thanks to her Excellency the Countess of Eglinton, for gracing with 
her presence the opening of our Exhibition. 

The munificent patronage which her Excellency bestows on the manufactures 
of her country is not one of her slightest claims to our regard. That patronage 
will, we hope, do much to induce others to adopt them, especially those who, 
like her Excellency, can ensure admiration for whatever they adopt. 

Once again we beg your Excellency to accept our felicitations on your arrival 
in Cork, and our thanks for the kindly interest which you have taken in fore 
warding our National Exhibition. (Signed) W.B. Hackerr, Mayor. 


His Excellency then read the following reply :— 


Gentlemen,—If anything were wanting to increase the pleasure which I feel in 
paying my first visit to Cork on such an interesting occasion, I should find it in 
the cordiality with which you have received me, and the flattering terms in 
which you welcome me to your city. 

‘As the representative of my Sovereign, I should have failed in the performance 
of my duty, if I had not given my best encouragement to the patriotic under- 
taking which the public spirit of your citizens has brought to such a successful 
issue; and, as an individual, I should have been wanting in good feeling towards 
you, if I had hesitated to accept the invitation which was so promptly and so 
kindly proffered to me. 

1 am fully convinced that I best consult, not only the interests of Ireland, but 
the dignity of my office, by keeping myself as much apart as possible from the 
turmoil of politics and party warfare, and that it is only by pursuing a fair and 
impartial course, and by acting justly and firmly to all, that I can hope to make 
myself respected, and to soften down the religious and political asperities which 
have been the bane of Ireland. (Loud applause.) 

The presentation of the addresses (a scene which we have Illustrated) 
having taken place, his Excellency commanded his worship the Mayor 
to kneel down, and conferred upon him the honour of Knighthood, 
him rise as Sir William Hackett. 

His Excellency then said—In the name of her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
and on behalf of the Executive Committee, I now declare this Exhibi- 
tion opened. May it meet with all the success which the excellence of 
its objects so well deserves, and may the results of that be such as the 
best well-wisher of Ireland can desire. : 

Loud cheers followed this announcement, which was proclaimed to 
the city by repeated salvos of artillery from the troops in the Camp 
field. 

The chorus then sang the “Inauguration Ode,” composed by Mr. 
Waller, and arranged by Dr. Stuart. The chorus was conducted by Dr. 
Stuart. The following is the 


INAUGURATION ODE. 


STROPHE a. EPpope a. 
Man, arise! and speed thy mission— Earth, which Deity at first 
Labour of the brain and brow, For the sin of man had cursed, 
God assigns a high ambition; Congquer’d by his tameless will, 
Glorify thy Maker now. Yield thy treasures to his skill: 
All thy bosom, all thy heart 
ANTISTROPHE 4, Yield to Labour, yield to Art. 
Genius! from thy heaven-taught} Air, lend all thy ee nee Fy 
h Ocean, give thy hidden g3 5 


eart, 
Bring the jewels of thy thought— Elemental fire inflame, 


Pensive Science, keen-eyed Art, Till the stubborn ore thou tame, 
Toil, give all thy hand hath] Plastic to man’s stern. command, 
wrought, As the wax to infant’s hand. 


the fostering attributes of a ruler 


anxious to promote the real interests of 
the country. 

Your Excellency’s ready acceptance of 
our invitation to inangurate this day’s 


auspicious ceremonial, we regard as a 
high compliment to ourselves and to 
our fellow-citizens, and we deem the 
value of that compliment greatly en- 
hanced by the presence of your amiable 
and distinguished Countess, to whom we 
offer the tribute of our thanks for thus 
adding grace and lustre to the opening 
scene of our National Exhibition. 

Our country bas passed through a 
severe ordeal of calamity and privations 
—let us feryently hope that the proceed- 
ings of this day may prove the com- 
mencement of an era of cheering con- 
trast to the years that have gone by, 
that this National Exhibition may be 
followed by those results which we had 
alone in view, to secure, in the most 
profitable development of the resources 
of Ireland, the triomph of the skill and 
intelligence of her ple, and that 
your Excellency maf hereafter look 
back upon this scene as one with which 
you will feel a just pride in having 
your name associated in the recollec- 
tion of our countrymen. 

(Signed) 
Witi1aM Hackett, Mayor, 
Chairman of the Exeeutive Committee. 


His Excellency then read the fol- 
lowing reply :— 


promo! 
and encourage the rational enjoyments 
of her subjects, I consider it an pte 
tive duty to give my best aid to a scheme 
cuner. great national importance 
a - 

To revive the energies and stimulate 
the exertions of the people, to teach them 


and 
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See with the soul the canvass glow! 
See to life the marble start! 
Hear from string and symphon flow, 
Sounds that soothe and shake the 
heart 


ANTISTROPHE b. 
Raise the song to praiseand bless, 
Raise the song with glad accord— 
Good to man and happiness, 
Holiness unto the Lord. 


Epove 0. 
Thine the fulness of the land, 
Lord, we lay it at thy throne; 
In the hollow of thine hand, 
Thou dost hold the earth thine own. 
Lauding thee with hearts o’erflowing, 
Who dost make the morn’s outgoing 
Evermore to give thee praise ; 
Lord to thee our souls we raise. 
Let peace and wealth upon us smile; 
Bless our Monarch—bless our Isle. 


STRoPHE g. 
Shadows of the deep, long night, 
Draping all the moonless sky, 
Darkest ere the coming light 
Of the morning dawns on high— 


ANTISTROPHE g. 
Lo! they melt before the glancing 
Of the radiant light advancing, 
Till the glorious day arise 
Lustrous o’er the reddening skies. 


EPODE g. 
See the sun above the hills, 
All the earth with splendour fills. 
Hues of beauty —shapes of glory, 
Such as bard ne’er feign’d in story, 
Burst upon the wondering sight— 
Forms of wisdom—forms of light, 
Throng the world, from slumber 

waking, 


In the vast and mellow’d voice 
Of a Nation’s heart upspringeth, 
Till with praises Heaven ringeth, 

And the Isles rejoice ! 


STROPHE d. 
Honour to the swinging arm, 
Glowing brow, and earnest heart! 


ANTISTROPHE d. 
Hononr to the potent charm 
Wizard Science gives to Art! 


EPODE d. 
Spirit adorable! whose will doth move 
All life to be thy ministrant— 
Spirit of Wisdom, Potency, and Love! 
To thee we raise our loftiest chant, 
Great Primal Mind! great Primal 
Hand! 
Artificer of all that thou hast 
plann’d. 
The fast foundations of the beauteous 
world 
Into the deep, dark chaos thou hast 
hurl’d 


What time peal’d out the grand siderea 


song : 

Thyself invisible—serene—alone 

Amid the clouds and thunders round 
thy throne, 


Thou didst control each orb that moved 


along 

And thou didst breathe into man’s 
lifeless frame 

The sacred breath of thine Almighty 


flame, 
Making thy last, best work—a living 


soul ; 

Then all the sons of God, in loud 
acclaim, 

Shouted for joy Jehovah’s holy name! 
And to the farthest bounds 
Of space, in thunder sounds, 


Creation’s jubilanthymn toGod didroll! 


Loud acclamations followed the conclusion of the Ode, which was 
rendered by the chorus with magnificent effect. 

Mr. Waller and Dr. Stuart were then presented to his Excellency. 

The Lord-Lieutenant was then conducted through the Exhibition 
Buildings by Mr. Shea and Mr. F. B. Beamish, who pointed out to his 
notice the principal statues, paintings, and objects of industrial and 
mechanical interest. 

The ceremonies concluded with the performance of a chorus arranged 
to the air of Handel’s Coronation Hymn for George III., the words by 
Mr. Waller. 

After his Excellency and suite left the Buildings, they were closed for 

e day. 
pte ol the day a beautiful copy of the Exhibition Catalogue, bound 
in green morocco, and emblazoned with an appropriate motto and the 
name of his Excellency, was presented to the Lord-Lieutenant by Mr, 
J. O’Brien, of Patrick-street. 


THE EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


The Building in which the Exhibition takes place was originally built 
or a new Corn-Exchange, and is admirably situate on Albert-quay, 
overlooking the river, and close toAnglesey-bridge and the main streets 
of the city. The exterior is of a simple rustic style, and, though pleasing 
and appropriate, would not lead any one to suppose that so much room 
could be found in, or in connexion with it, as required for this Ex- 
hibition. P 
.On obtaining admission by the principal entrance, the spectator is in- 
troduced into what is styled the Northern Hall—or, in other words, the 
room originally built for the Corn-Exchange—which presents an area of 
75 feet by 75: and immediately below this is the Southern Hall, or Fine 
Arts Gallery, 145 feet long by 52; and this gallery being three steps 
lower than the original apartment, an advantageous view is presented 
of a hall 250 feet in depth, which, when filled, will have a very magnifi- 
cent effect. The total area of the entrance hall—to the right 
of the pay-door of which, by the by, are committee-rooms, 
and to the left refreshment-courts—is about 6500 feet, of which 
about 2300 feet have been dedicated for promenade, leaving 
about 4200 feet for the exhibition of goods. From this hall we are 
led through an archway to the Fine Arts Court, which has been erected 
under the superintendence of Mr. Benson, the architect, in twenty-four 
days. It is, as stated above, 145 feet long by 52 wide, and contains an 
area of 7272 feet, of which 2672 has to be deducted for promenade, 
leaving 4600 applicable to the purposes of the Exhibition. This hall is 
constructed of timber, and has an arched roof, which gives it a great 
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deal of the appearance of the transept of the Great Exhibition. It is 
lighted from the top by skylights, an arrangement which might be copied 
with advantage by many of our galleries, there not being a painting 
hung in a bad light, with the exception of a few behind Telford’s organ, 
which is situated at the further end of this hall. The walls of this hall, 
to the height of 10 or 11 feet, are covered with red cloth, relieved by 
gilt pilasters; but all above displays the bare boards, with the exception 
of those places where the paintings occupy a somewhat elevated position. 
It is a pity that time did not permit of the painting or covering of these 
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boards, as the present appearance not only gives an idea of incomplete- 
ness, but is injurious to the effect of the paintings. Running east and 
west, between the northern and southern halls, is a central hall, which 
abuts a considerable distance on either side, forming, as it were, wings 
to the main building. This centre hall is 326 feet long by 30 wide, and 
contains an area of upwards of 9000 feet, of which 3800 are allotted for 
a promenade, and the remainder for the display of goods. 


THE EXHIBITION. 


Our space will not allow us to enter with any minuteness into 
a description of the various articles exhibited, and we must 
therefore content ourselves with endeavouring to give our 
readers a general idea of their nature; at the same time, 
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admitting that the display of goods by far exceeded, both in quantity 
and quality, all the expectations we had formed of what it was likely to 
be. Over the entrance-door of the Northern Hall is a painting of the 
“ Mocking of the Saviour,” as he is being led away to be scourged, by 
Fitzgerald, of Dublin, which shows the artist to have a proper apprecia- 
tion of his subject, and considerable skill in harmonising colours; but it 
appears to us to be generally too much crowded with accessories. In 
this hall there are several cases of beautiful Limerick lace, and of 
crochet-work performed by pupils of the industrial schools at Cork, 
established at the time of the famine of 1846, and other schools. There 
are likewise in this hall some eases of stuffed birds, the electric tele- 
graph, a press striking Exhibition medals, the Jacquard tabinet weaving 
machine, belonging to Messrs. Keeley and Leech, of Dublin ; and the vel- 
vet loom of Mr. Jones, of the same city. These latter machines are both 
at work—the one in manufacturing a magnificent tabinet of green and 
gold, for the Countess of Eglinton; and the other in weaving a plain 
crimson silk velvet, of most excellent texture. It is stated that Mr. 
Jones wished to bring down to the Exhibition a piece of scarlet velvet 
he has now in hand for a lady of distinction; but the weaver objected, 
lest it should be spoiled by the handling of the spectators. 

The centre of the Southern or Fine Arts Hall is occupied with speci- 
mens of bookbinding, jewellery, a fountain, and some beautifully carved 
furniture in Irish oak—all excellent in their way, and deserving of atten- 
tion. But the great attraction of this hall—which has been engraved 
by our Artist—will be found in the paintings and sculpture, of which the 
display would do no discredit to many of our London exhibitions. 
Amongst the paintings there are many familiar to us, and, no doubt, to 
our readers, a8 household words. Amongst the most prominent are 
Maclise’s cartoon “ Vision of Justice,” and one of his earliest efforts, a 
rough likeness ef Sir Walter Scott, taken at the time of his visit to Cork, 
accompanied by Lockhart and Miss Edgeworth, in 1825; Danby’s 
“Tempest ;” “The Widow’s Son of Nain,” by Mr. Drummond, of Cork 
—a work of great excellence, showing that a brilliant future is before 
the artist ; some paintings by West, including that of “ Chaucer reading 
his Poems before Edward III.;” Sir M. A. Shee’s portrait of Lord Mont- 
eagle; and several specimens of the style of amateur artists, including 
Lady Bernard, Miss Palliser, &. Of sculpture and models there is a 
good display, many of the pieces being somewhat familiar to the majority 
of our readers, having held a distinguished position in last year’s Great 
Exhibition, as will be seen from the following list :—M‘Dowell’s “ Eve ;” 
Kirke’s “Origin of the Dimple” and “Ruth and Naomi;” Joseph 
Farrell's “ Bard’s Farewell” and “ Wanderer ;” Thomas Farrell’s “* Lost 
One” (which he has had to restore, having been shattered on its route to 
the Exhibition); Foley’s “Youth at the Stream;” Heffernan’s “ Su- 
sanna,” “Girl Caressing a Child,” and “ Hemon and Antigone ;” 
Moore’s “ Sleeping Child,” &e. Mr. John Jones exhibits three groups, all 
excellently executed; but the one which will attract most attention 
is that of Mr. Brassey’s children playing with a favourite dog. This 
artist also exhibits six busts, the likeness in those of her Majesty and 
the Earl and Countess of Eglinton being strikingly true to nature. The 
Exhibition also contains a variety of other busts, including Curran, 
Sheil, Plunket, Henn, the late Chief Justice Benton, Cardinal Wiseman, 
&c.; Hogan’s “ Father Matthew,” Baxter’s ‘“ Catherine Hayes,” &c. In 
this hall we also observed two small glass cases, the one containing 
fruit and the other a dead bird, carved in wood by Mr. A. Clarke, of 
the School of Design, Dublin, which are highly creditable to his talents. 


Turning from the Northern Hall into the western portion of the 
Central Hall, we find an excellent display of chandeliers, glass, furni- 
ture, and a variety of miscellaneous articles. The carving of the furni- 
ture is generally of the first class; and some of the specimens of 
glass exhibited are scarcely inferior to the celebrated Bohemian work- 
manship. There is likewise in this portion of the Exhibition a curious 
display of stuffed birds and animals, many of which are ranged in 
comical groups like those shown in the German collection in the Great 
Exhibition last year. At the extreme west of this hall we enter the 
Machine-room, in which are a flax scutching machine, a steam-engine to 
keep other machinery in motion, and a variety of agricultural machinery ; 
but when we Jeft Cork, this part of the Exhibition was in very far from 
a complete state. Retracing his steps, and entering from the same spot 
the eastern portion of this Central Hall or gallery,the spectator will find 
himself surrounded with a collection of clocks, paper-hangings—some of 
which are very elegant—textile fabrics, and other articles of manufac- 
ture. Here Messrs. Atkinson and Co., of Dublin, have their loom, ex- 
hibited in Hyde Park last year, in full operation, manufacturing a piece 
of beautiful white poplin, enriched with coloured bouquets, combining 
the rose, shamrock, and thistle, for the Countess of Eglinton, 
from a pattern supplied by the Dublin School of Design. This 
house also exhibits a great variety of poplins, brocades, &c., the 
patterns on two specimens of which we have engraved—the 
larger one representing a portion of magnificent. hangings with a 
running pattern, containing the national emblems; and the smaller a 
piece of poplin, with a coloured floral pattern on a dark ground. The 
Messrs, Atkinson, who received the gold medal last year, also exhibit a 
specimen of Irish weaving, executed as long since as 1738, containing an 
excellent portrait of George II. In this department, also, Messrs. Pim 
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Brothers, of Dublin, who likewise obtained the gold medal last year, 
exhibit some beautiful specimens of single and brocaded poplins, a 
specimen of the latter of which we have also engraved. Passing on to 
the extreme east of this hall, we find a small room portioned off, and 
hung with drapery, for the exhibition of Hogan’s “ Dead Christ,” a 
work of art never to be too much praised. In this room are also shown 
some pieces of deyotional sculpture, amongst which a “ Madonna and 
Child” will be sure to attract attention. Passing out of this gallery the 
spectator finds himself in another room corresponding in size with the 
machinery department, mainly devoted to the reception of carriages, the 
display of which is extremely good. In this room are also exhibited spe- 
cimens of harness, some of it on life-size horses, and models of fishing, 
life, and other boats. 

In a yard attached to the Exhibition Building there is a handsome 
fountain, surrounded by specimens of eoal, ironstone, slate, and other 
minerals ; and throughout the Exhibition there are interspersed some very 
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elegant specimens, both manufactured and unmanufactured, of the 
marbles ef Limerick, Cork, Clare, and other counties of Ireland. 


VISIT TO QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 

Immediately after leaving the Exhibition on Thursday, the Lord- 
Lieutenant, accompanied by his staff, drove from the Exhibition through 
the South Mall, the Parade, and the Western-road, in order to visit the 
College. His Excellency went through the building, inspected the mu- 
seum, professors’ apartments, offices, &c., and expressed his approval of 
the general arrangements. 

About four o’clock his Excellency and suite, accompanied by the pro- 
fessors, proceeded to the Examination Hall, where a great number of 
ladies and gentlemen, who had hurried from the Exhibition in order to 
witness the proceedings, had assembled. The professors were attired in 
their official robes; a number of students were also present, dressed in 
their academical costume. 


Sir Robert Kane then came forward and read a congratulatory ad- 
dress, to which his Excellency made the following reply :— 

I have great pleasure in returning you thanks for the congratulations which 
you so kindly offer ; and I beg to assure you, that among the many objects of 
beauty and interest with which I have been met, since my arrival in this city, 
none has excited my admiration, er caused me greater satisfaction than this im- 
portant institution. The superiority of the system pursued, and the diversity of 
the branches which ‘are taught here, render this College well worthy of the sup- 
port of all to whom the cause of education is dear; and it is most gratifying to 
find that the intellectual progress of the pupils affords so undeniable a proof of 
the efficiency of the institution, and their conduct so far a guarantee of their 
becoming useful and honourable members of society. 

It is by such institutions as these, and by disseminating among the people 
such an education as the circumstances of the times will admit of, that we must 
look for promoting the internal well-being of our country, and the future 
prosperity of all classes. i 

I rejoice that I should have paid my first visit to this college on such an in- 
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eresting occasion, where I had an opportunity of seeing in such abundance the 
practical proofs of the country’s advancement in intellectual and social im- 
provement. 
The presentation of the professors having then taken place with the 
usual formalities, his Excellency returned to the Imperial Hotel. 


THE BANQUET. 

Shortly before eight o’clock on Thursday evening, a very elegant 
banquet was served in a spacious hall erected for the purpose, adjoining 
the Exhibition Building, 90 feet long by 53 wide. The spacious room was 
occupied by six tables running nearly its entire length. The table re- 
served for his Excellency and the more distinguished of the guests was 
placed transversely across the room, and elevated slightly above those at 
which the remainder of the company were placed. The walls were 
tastefully and elegantly decorated in colours, of yellow, white, and red, 
blended with much artistic taste, and decorated at intervals with 
banners bearing the civic emblems of the various corporate towns of 
Ireland. Amongst these emblems, generally illustrative of trade, com- 
merce, and navigation, the banner of the town of Derry excited much at- 
tention by its particularly lugabrious character, the only figure appearing 
on it being a full-length representation of Death painted in white, and 
relieved by a dismal black ground. The roof was supported by ten 
pilasters wreathed in red and white, from which various beautiful colours 
were hung; and the room was lit by a number of elegantly cut and 
brilliant chandeliers. 

Immediately over the seat occupied by his Excellency, the Cork arms 
were appropriately placed, on either side of which appeared the initials 
VY. R. and other national emblems. 

On the entrance of his Excellency the appearance of the banquet- 
room was singularly grand and imposing. The scarlet uniforms of the 
military, of whom a very large number were present, formed a striking 
and picturesque contrast with the dark blue coats of the nayal officers, 
and the still more sombre dress of the civilians present. 

The chair was occupied by the Mayor, Sir W. Hackett; and amongst 
the nobility and gentry present we observed the Marquess of Thomond, 
the Earl of Belfast, Earl Fitzwilliam, the Earl of Egmont, Lord Clarina, 
Lord Carbery, Lord Clifton, Lord Massereene, Lord Gort, Lord Howth, 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Dublin ; 
the Lords Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross; the Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin; Sir Robert Kane, President of the Queen’s College; 
E. B. Roche, Esq., M.P.; Sir Edward M‘Donnrell, Chairman of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company; Sir Duncan M'Gregor, 
Dublin; Sir James Pitcairn, Dublin; Major-General Mansel, 
commanding the southern district ; Lieutenant-Colonel Bell, 1st Royals ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Baddely, Royal Engineers; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dalton, Lieut.-Colonel Eld, 90th Regiment; Lieut.-Colonel French, 
Major Paget, Lieut.-Colonel Vaughan, 90th Regiment ; the Hon. J. 
Vereker, Dublin; Admiral M. H. Dixon, Queenstown; Captain Quinn, 
H.M.S. Ajax; Colonel Mansel, Major Stuart, Colonel Chesney, Major 
Bentinck, 7th Dragoon Guards; Serjeant Murphy, M.P.; Captain 
Huband, P.L.I.; Captain Stuart, R.N.; Lieut. Wentworth, R.N.; Dr. 
Ryall, Vice-President, Queen’s College; R. Griffiths, C.E., Dublin ; 
Dr. Wylsee, Dublin; the Very Rey. the Dean of Leighlin, Very Rev. 
the Dean of Cork, the Archdeacon of Cork, John Courtenay, Esq., High 
Sheriff of the county; Colonel Brown, Dublin; the Right Worshipful 
Dr. Kane, Mayor of Limerick; Right Worshipful the Mayor of Dro- 
gheda, Right Worshipful the Mayor of Sligo, Captain Knott, R.N.; 
Herbert Ingram, Esq.; E. Pike, Bessborough; R. Mulyany, Board of 
Works; Thomas Hutton, D.L., Dublin; J. Lentaigne, D.L., Dublin ; 
George Roe, Dublin; Dr. Harrison, Dublin; Alderman Andrews, 
Dublin; W. Fry, Dublin; James Perry, Dublin; James West, 
Dublin; J. Gresham, Dublin; Sir G. Hodson, Hollybrook Bray, county 
Wicklow; J. D. Atkin, Dublin; J. Stirling, Dublin, and nearly 600 
other gentlemen—almost every part of Ireland being duly represented. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, which was served with true Trish 
profusion, not to say true Irish extravagance, “Non nobis” was sung by 
a body of professional choristers. 

The healths of her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert and 
the rest of the Royal family having been drunk with the utmost enthu- 

iasm, 
The Chairman gave the toast of the evening, “ The health of the 
Lord-Lieutenant.” But a short time ago it was seriously debated by 
Government that the office of Lord-Lieutenant should be abolished. 
The answer that the Irish public gave to that intention showed clearly 
that Ireland was alive to her own feelings and her own interests ; and if 
any question could remain of the sentiments of the Irish people, surely 
doubts of all would be cleared up at the sight of so large an assemblage 
as was here this evening. (Loud cheers.) The retaining of the Viceroy in 
Dublin was the only hope that remained of keeping the landed proprietors 
of Ireland at home, and not in other lands. It showed that the public 
of Ireland were bent on keeping the representative of Royalty in their 
own country. As for the present Lord-Lieutenant, he had shown him- 
self a true and liberal friend of Ireland, in his munificent and generous 
donation to the Industrial Exhibition. (Hear, hear.) He therefore felt 
confident it required no inducements from him to lead the meeting to 
give “ The health of the Lord-Lieutenant” their warmest and heartiest 
esponse. (Loud applause.) 

His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant rose to respond, and was received 
with the most rapturous applause. When silence had been restored, he 
said—Sir William Hackett and gentlemen, I thank you most sincerely 
for the honour you have just paid me; and while I thank you for the 
honour which you have so kindly paid me, I trust you will allow me to 
include in my thanks the kind citizens of Cork whom Ido not see at this 
table, but who received me, if possible, in equal favour with yourselves. 
(Cheers.) Under any circumstances it would have given me the utmost 
satisfaction to have visited Cork, to have interested myselfin its welfare, 
to have made myself acquainted with its inhabitants, to have seen its 
beauties, to have inspected its unrivalled harbour. (Cheers.) But I need 
hardly assure you that it is with most peculiar pleasure that I find my- 
self paying my first visit to this beautiful city upon an occasion such as 
this. Ido indeed consider myself most fortunate that it has fallen to 
my lot to inaugurate an undertaking such as this—to aid in carrying 
out a scheme projected, and so far carried out, by the public spirit of the 
citizens of Cork, aided by the patriotism of all Ireland—a scheme which 
I feel will contribute to promote the industry and the practical science 
without which we cannot hope to see Ireland happy and prosperous. 
(Cheers.) I believe that there‘were many who hesitated at first te en- 
courage the undertaking; because they feared for its failure. But were 
there not many who hesitated to encourage that great scheme which has 
astonished the world, and proved the foresight and wisdom of its Royal 
projector? (Cheers.) Were there not many who predicted pestilence 
and plague—who foresaw that London would be overcome by foreigners, 
that it would be in flames, that even our own people would behave ill, 
and that, if all those evils were got over, the result would be only a 
monster bazaar, the novelty of which would wear off in a single fort- 
night. (Cheers.) I confess, with shame, that I was one of those who 
feared for the result. But I can only say that the first glance which I 
got at that mighty building relieved me from all my doubts. (Cheers.) 
From the first moment that our beloved Queen entered the walls of the 
Exhibition, surrounded by all that was dear to her, and guarded by 
nothing but her own trie heart and the loyal feelings of her subjects, it 
was one continued triumph of peaceful art and civilisation. (Cheers,) 
And I would ask any man whom I see at this table -do you doubt the 
suceess of the present Exhibition? (Hear.) It is true that we have 
not here the statues of Italy, the carving of Austria, the malachites 
of Russia, the porcelain of Sevres, or the velvets of Genoa, 
but we have what you and I value far more, the products 
of our own country. (Loud cheers.) We have the marbles of 
Cork, of Kilkenny, and of Connemara, (Hear, hear) We have your 
linens, we have your tabinets, we haye your lace embroidery, we have 
the results of the industry of the sons and the handiwork of the fair 
daughters of Erin. (Cheers.) But allow me to ask what is there that 
the genius of Ireland cannot accomplish, whether it be the highest 
effort of human ambition, or the humblest essay of talent? Does not 
Irish blood flow in the veins of the conqueror of the greatest emperor 
the world has ever seen? (Cheers.) Does not the blood of Ireland 
flow in the veins of him whose career of glory not one defeat, not one 
selfish act, has tarnished? (Cheers.) Did not the capacious mind of 
Wellesley spring from an Irish stock? (“ Hear” and cheers.) Wasitnot 
Irish genius which shone in the calm and lustrous eye of Canning, which 
sparkled in the wit of Sheridan, which gave command to the eloquence 
of Burke, which lent point to the irony of Tierney, and which taught 
Goldsmith, the writer of nature ?—(Cheers)—which enabled your own 
Moore—(Renewed cheering)—to breathe forth words of beauty, words of 
fragrance, as sweet as your own harp, but nervous as the arm 
by which it was struck ? (Cheers.) And to come to your own county, 
or even to your own city, was it not the genius of Cork which made 
Curran what he was. (Cheers) I would ask you, does modern art own 
a better or a more worthy votary than Daniel Maclise? (Cheers.) 
Allow me also to pay a passing tribute of admiration to the nameless 
thousands who have contributed so efficiently to the show which we 
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have inaugurated this day. Gentlemen, it is not by strife and party 
contention; itis not by religious or political dissension; it is not by 
outrage and murder, that the regeneration of Ireland is to be accom- 
plished. (Cheers.) It is because of all this that misfortunes have come 
upon her—that so many of her sons have had to seek a refuge on other 
shores—that so many of her harbours are untenanted—that so much of 
her rich land is uncultivated. Endowed with everything that ought to 
make her great and prosperous, she has been miserable and poor be- 
cause she has been disunited. (Hear, hear.) It is by the merging of 
all party feeling in the one great object, your country’s welfare—it is by 
holding out the hand of friendship to your fellow-countrymen—it is by 
preserving order and tranquility among yourselves, that you will 


see happy faces, full haggarts, and empty barracks —(Great 
cheering)—that you will see your harbours filled, British 
capital flowing in, and railway enterprise carried through 


every corner of the country. (Loud cheers.) Would that all Ireland 
could see what we have seen this day! Would that she could see the 
peaceful strife, the honest emulation, which Cork has given birth 
to! Would she would turn from those evil counsellors who fatten upon 
her disorganisation and distress, (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) I have 
alluded to railway enterprise, because I believe it is one of tnose things 
which conduce most to the prosperity of any country; but I believe that 
no country, from its peculiar circumstances, exists to which it would be 
a greater blessing than, ifit were carried out, it would be to this country. 
(Hear, hear,” and cheers.) And I believe that, if the plan which ema- 
nated from the capacious mind of the greatest of God’s creatures I ever 
met, had been carried out, we would have seen Ireland happy. (Loud 
cheers.) A humble follower of Lord George Bentinck—(Cheers)—I 
would have veted for that bill; and now, in the position 
which, by the favour of my Sovereign, I hold, I conceive it is my 
duty to encourage railway enterprise in this country to the utmost of my 
power. (Cheers.) I well remember that it was shortly after my ar- 
rival in Dublin, I received a deputation headed, I believe, by a gentle- 
man whom I do not see present, but who I know is in the room (Sir E. 
M'Donnell), to represent to me what I humbly conceived to bea matter 
of great importance—the amount of interest which was charged by the 
Government upon the loans which they made to railways in Ireland. 
(Cheers.) I was then young in political life, but still I felt strongly in 
behalf of the object of the deputation. Yet,strongly as I felt the justice 
of the cause which was then brought before me, I was obliged to give a 
commonplace answer ; but that did not prevent me from making my re- 
presentation to those who hold the purse-strings of the country. (Cheers.) 
And I rejoice to say that these representations were met in the spirit in 
which they were given ; and although, perhaps, this is not the place to 
introduce such matters, still, as I conceive that I am about to announce 
a national benefit, and that this is a national assembly, I have great 
pleasure in stating that the Government have acceeded to my request. 
I am authorised to state that the interest upon Government loans to 
railways in Ireland will be reduced to four per cent., with the option of 
converting them into terminable annuities. (Hear, hear.) Ican only 
say, gentlemen, that I entirely concur in a few words which I saw in a 
recent address of one of my colleagues, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the claims of Ireland for assistance are irresistible. (Cheers.) Gentle- 
men, itis not often that the representative of the Sovereign in this country 
has an opportunity of speaking to those whom he governs—rarely, if 
ever, to an assembly such as this, But I seize upon it with great eager- 
ness, because there is nothing nearer to my heart than to try and per- 
suade the people of Ireland that I am actuated by the most earnest de- 
sire for their welfare. (Cheers.) I believe it unhappily happens that 
many—some perhaps from mistake, but others, I fear, from malice— 
would endeavour to persuade you that I am foreign to your tastes, foreign 
to your interests, that I am not actuated by kindness towards you. Be- 
lieve rather—because I pledge yeu my honour that it is the case—that I 
already feel affection for the warmhearted people among whom I find 
myself. (Cheers.) I already love this beautiful island which is placed 
under my charge, which I look upon as a trust which has been com- 
mitted to me, not only as one for which I must answer to 
my Sovereign and my country, but one for whose evil or good 
fulfilment I must hereafter ;answer to my God. (Renewed cheers.) 
Believe me that I have accepted the trust determined to act honestly 
and openly, not to praise this party and cajole that, not to truckle to the 
one or to flatter the other with fair promises, but to preserve tranquility, 
and, while I maintain the liberties of the Irish people, to inculcate order 
and loyalty to my Sovereign. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, whatever time I 
spend in this country, be assured, whether it be long, as I sincerely trust 
it may be, or whether it be short, I can only tell you that I shall carry 
away with me an Irish heart, and that I shall hereafter feel myself 
pledged by honour, by feeling, and by duty to attend to Irish interests. 
(Cheers.) And, amongst the bright hours I have spent in Ireland, I 
shall not look with the least pleasure to those which the kindness of the 
citizens of Cork has afforded me. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

The health of the chairman having been proposed by his Excellency, 
and most warmly responded to; the * Army and Navy,” responded to by 
Major-General Mansel, Admiral Dixon, and the Marquis of Thomond ; 
and the ** Members for the City and County of Cork,” acknowledged by 
Mr. Serjeant Murphy, Mr. Roche, and Lord Bernard, haying been 
drunk, 
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The Mayor gave—* May the light of Ireland’s prosperity dawn upon 
the hour of her darkness.” 

Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, a candidate [for the representation of Ennis, 
replied; and, having introduced into his observations a number of 
irrelevant and controversial subjects, altogether unfitted for a festive 
entertainment, was coughed down by the general good sense of the 
meeting. 

Mr. F. B. Beamish (in the absence of Sir T. Deane) proposed the 
health of Lady Eglinton—a toast which was received in the most enthu- 
siastic manner, the cheering being continued for several minutes. 

His Excellency, on rising to acknowledge the compliment which had 
been paid his lady, was warmly greeted by the assembly. He said— 
Gentlemen,—On the part of Lady Eglinton, I beg to return you her most 
sincere thanks; and I will take leave to say for her, what I most 
assuredly could not say for myself, that she deserves the honour 
that you have paid»her. (Applause.) I believe I have told you 
before—I must have .told you, because I felt it—that when the 
unfortunate day comes when I leave this island, I shall go away 
with an Irish heart—(Cheers)—but Lady Eglinton is so far 
superior to me, that she came here with an Irish Jheart—(Ap- 
plause)—and I am quite sure that the time she has spent here has only 
increased those warm feelings of affection which she has always enter- 
tained for the land of her birth. (Cheers.) I will not inflict a speech 
upon you, for I see you are impatient—(‘‘ No,no,” and cries of “ Not with 
you”)—but I wish to take this opportunity of alluding to what fell from 
the High Sheriff of the city. I do not regret the absence of the gentle- 
man to whom he alluded, because it devolved upon him to propose the 
toast, for I am convinced that no one could have done it greater justice ; 
but I do lament the absence, most grievously lament the absence, of the 
gentleman to whom the High Sheriff has alluded (Sir Thomas Deane), 
because, in addition to the regret we ,must all feel at his jloss upon the 
present occasion, we must also commiserate his feelings, when, after all 
the attention he has paid and the labour he has given in promoting the 
Exhibition which we have inaugurated to-day, he has not been allowed 
to witness its triumphant fruition. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, I beg 
to thank you, on the part of Lady Eglinton, for the complimentary 
manner in which you have received her health. (His Excellency re- 
sumed his seat amid loud applause. 

It being now past twelve o'clock, the company almost immediately 
separated. 


VISIT TO QUEENSTOWN. 


On Friday morning, by half-past eleven o'clock, their Excellencies 
and suite were in the Exhibition luilding, which presented a very dif- 
ferent appearance from what it did the previous day—the platforms at the 
head of the hall were removed, a greater quantity of statuary intro- 
duced, the centxe occupied with bog oak furniture of most exquisite 
workmanship, and cases of elegant plate and jewellery—and the greatest 
progress had been made towards the completion of the arrange- 
ment of the goods that could possibly have been expected in so short a 
time. J 

Their Excellencies having remained about an hour and a half in the 
examination of the various objects of manufacture displayed in 
the Exhibition, at one o’clock the Lord-Lieutenant, the Countess 
of Eglmton, the Earl of Bandon and family, Lord Bernard, 
the Hon. Mrs. Bernard, with her sons Percy and Boyle in their High- 
land costume, and other noble families, accompanied by the Mayor, 
Lady Hackett, and the Committee of the National Exhibition and their 
families, went on board the Prince Arthur steamer, which was p)aced at 
their disposal by the River Steam Company, and proceeded down the 
river. As they passed along, cheering and firing appeared to be the 
order of the day. On arriving at Queenstown, they were received with 
a salute of 21 guns from the Royal Cork Yacht Club battery, and cheers 
from thousands who crowded the hills. The Admiral put off his barge, 
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and carried the Viceroy and Countess, the Mayor, and Earl of Bandon 
on board H.M.S. Ajaxv.-He was received by a of honour of 


b guard 
Marines, the band playing the National Anthem, and the “ blue jackets” 


on the yards giving three hearty cheers. He was here presented with 
addresses from the Royal Cork Yacht Club, the inhabitants of Queens- 
town, and the Consular body of Cork. With the exception of the ad- 
dress of the Consuls, which we subjoin, there was nothing in the 
addresses worthy of recording :— 


ADDRESS OF THE CONSULAR Bopy. 


To his Excellency, the Right Hon. Archibald Hamilton, Ear] of Eglinton, Lord 

Lieutenant-General and General-Governor of Ireland ;— 

May it please your Excellency,—We, the Consuls for the port of Cork and its 
dependencies, of the Foreign Powers in league and amity with her most 
gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, gladly avail ourselves of your Exceliency’s visit 
on this auspicious occasion to present our homage and humble duty to your 
Excellency, as the representative of the mighty Sovereign of these realms—a 
Sovereign whose wise and benignant policy it has ever been to draw closer by 
the bonds of peace and mutual benefit the nations of the world; to foster and 
protect that free intercourse by which the bounties of Providence vouchsafed to 
a are made common to all, and the happiness of mankind thereby 
ex " 

We gratefully acknowledge the protection afforded by the mild and equal laws 
of this country, alike to the natives of foreign lands as to her own citizens. 

We cordially congratulate your Excellency on the scene which now surrounds 
you—we hail it as the pledge and dawn of returning prosperity to this island ; 
and, finally, we pray Almighty God that this happy promise may be realised, 
that your gracious Sovereign and her people may enjoy all his choicest gifts, 
and that to your Excellency may belong the felicity of witnessing, through many 
years, the prosperity of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Atrrep MircHett, for the U.S. of America. 

C. MaxceL, for France. 

N. Cummins, for the Ottoman Porte and Denmark. 
H, Barry, for Belgium. 

R. L. Jameson, for Hanover and Netherlands, 

S. Runa, for Hanseatic Towns, 

James MorGan, for the Brazils and Central America. 
Gxo. N. Harvey, for Austria, Prussia, Sweden, and Norway. 
A. Dex Strya Lima, for Portugal. 

Epwarp Burke, for Russia. 

N. G. Yourp1, for Greece, 

BarrHowomew O’VERLING, for Spain, Chairman. 


HIS EXCELLENCY’S REPLY. 
Gentlemen,—Among the congratulations with which I have been met on m 


arrival in Cork, there are none which have given me greater satisfaction than 
those which you have now presented to me. 


That the friendly feelings and peaceful relations which now happily subsist be- 
tween the gracious Sovereign whom I represent, and the foreign powers from 
whom you are deputed, may long continue, is my anxions desire, and will 


eccupy the constant attention of the Government with whom I am associated, 
and I trust that the horrors of war may be long averted. 


I cordially concur in the hope expressed by yon that this gratifying scene may 


be a prelude to years ef prosperity and happiness in this island, and that the 
bonds of peace may be more closely rivetted by the national interchange of com- 
open in which Ireland has proved herself, by this Exhibition, to be so worthy 


her part. 
Having returned on board the Prince Arthur, accompanied by the 


barges of the several Consuls in Cork, his Excellency was conveyed 
round the guard ship, which compliment was acknowledged by a salute 


of 21 guns, which was answered by a similar salute from the battery at 
Spike Island. The Prince Arthur then passed close to Queenstown, the 
crowds assembled along the shore cheering enthusiastically. The 
steamer then proceeded towards the man-of-war roads, when im- 
mediately the Channel fleet in harbour thundered forth a Royal salute. 
On nearing H.M.S. Prince Regent, Rear-Admiral Corry and Capt. 
Hutton came off in a barge, and shortly after the Viceregal flag was 
struck on board the Prince Arthur. On his Excellency stepping on the 
deck of H.M.S. Prince Regent the marine guard of honour presented 
arms, the band played “ God save the Queen,” and the tars cheered from the 
yards. After remaining on board for some time, the Lord-Lieutenant an d 
the Countess and party returned to the Prince Arthur in the barge, and 
again passed round the fleet, when his Excellency was again greeted with 
asalute of 21 guns from H.M.S. Prince Regent. The Prince Arthur then pro- 
ceeded down the river, and on arriving opposite Rostellan Castle, the te- 
nantry, who were assembled on theramparts, cheered, and the guns on the 
battery fired a Royal salute. The steamer then returned, and on passing 
Queenstown was again received with cheering, and H.M.S. Ajax fired 
a parting salute of 21 guns. On coming to Passage the Lord-Lieutenant 
and his Lady, the Mayor and Lady Hackett, Earl of Bandon and family 
returned to Cork in a special train, to which they were invited by the 
directors of the Cork and Passage Railway. The Prince Arthur was 
accompanied during the excursion by the Royal Alice, Prince, and other 
river steamers, all of which were crowded with passengers. His Excel- 
lency and the Countess were most prominent during the day, acknow- 
ledging the unceasing compliments poured upon them. The day in 
regard to weather was most auspicious. 


THE BALL, - 

The closing festivities connected with the opening of the Exhibition 
were celebrated en Friday night by a grand ball in the pavilion in 
which the banquet of the previous evening took place, which, in addition 
to its other decorations, was now liberally ornamented with flowers, 


“ Welcome Eglinton,” with the Irish harp and Imperial crown, extend- 


ing across the centre of the hall; and a raised dais, with blue and white 
canopy, under which were placed the chairs of State, having been raised 
at the southern end, and the orchestra at the north. 

Shortly after 11 o'clock, the Earl and Counteas of Eglinten entered 
the hall, and were conducted to the chairs of State, and dancing almost 
immediately commenced. The ball was crowded, there being upwards 
of 1200 people present, comprising a large portion of the rank, tashion, 
and beauty of Cork, Dublin, Bandon, and other places within easy 
reach of the Building. During the evening a great number of ladies 
and gentlemen were presented to his Excellency and the Countess, who 
retired shortly after two o’clock. 

An elegant supper was served in the apartment which had served as 
the reception-room on the previous evening, and dancing was kept up 
with the greatest epirit until long after daylight. 


DEPARTURE OF THE LORD-LIEUTENANT. 

On Saturday morning his Excellency and the Countess again visited 
the Exhibition at ten o’clock, and remained there until half-past eleven, 
when they proceeded to view the School of Design; and from thence to 
the new County Lunatic Asylum, which has just been erected in a most 
beautiful situation on Shamrock Hill, about a mile from the city, at a 
cost of 270,000. The building, which is in the old English style of 
architecture, is arranged to give accommodation to 600 patients ; and in 
the course of a month the patients now in the old institution, numbering 
410, will be removed te it. Their Excellencies were received by Drs. 
White and Nugent, the Government Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums in 
Ireland, the board of governors, and Dr. Power, the resident physician ; 
and having been conducted over the various apartments, were pleased 
to express their approval of the whole of the arrangements, the noble 
bee giving his assent to its being in future called the Eglinton 

um. , 

The Viceregal party, upon leaving the asylum, proceeded direct to 
the station of the Great Southern and Western Kailway, where a special 
train was in readiness to convey them on their returnto Dublin. The 
train left Cork at 20 minutes past 1, and arrived at Dublin at a quarter 
to 6 o'clock, a short stay having been made at the Limerick Junction 
station, where his Excellency and the Countess partook of luncheon. 

In conclusion, we have only to return our thanks to the officials of the 
Exhibition and of the different railway companies, for the courtesy and 
attention paid not only to ourselves but to all the visitors to the Exhibi- 
tion, and to express a hope, that this, the first effort for many a year of 
Irishmen to pull together for the benefit of their common country, may 
be crowned with the success it so eminently deserves. 


SzEps ror CaLiorn1a.—We observed, ready or shipment, at the 
seed warehouses of Messrs. P. Lawson and Son, seedsmen and nurserymen to 
the Highiand and Agricultural Society, a few days ago, arather extensive assort- 
ment of all kinds of seeds in ordinary cultivation, including wheat, oats, barley, 
and all the cereal grasses, mangold-wurzel, carrots, &c., filling 
seventy-six huge puncheons, which, we believe, it would take seven railwoy 
trucks to convey, the sagregate value being £2000. These agricultural secds 
are ordered by a firm in Francisco.—Lai ih Evening Post. : 

Lance Ross-rrEx.—The extraordinary rose-tree at Buxton’s nur~ 
sery-gardens, in the Wandsworth-road, engraved in the ILLosTRATED 
Lonpon News for vol. xvi., p. 464, is now in full bloom: it is 13 feet high, 
40 feet in , and bears about 3000 fic 5 

Murray’s “Guipz To THE Gorp-DiaorNGs.”—This little book 
contains an authentic account of the “ diggings,” with letters from the miners, 
and many valuable practical directions as to choosing & ship or obtal a free 
or assisted passage, With hints on outtit, the whole of which will be found very 
useful to intending emigrants. 


JuNE 19, 1852.] 
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ROYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB. 


TuRxe divisions or classes of yachts of this Club contended on Saturday last for 
a corresponding number of valuable prizes. The Ruby steamer had, as usual, 
been chartered by the Club. She proceeded to Erith with 300 ladies and gen- 
tlemen on board, where Waterman 2 and 11, the Sylph steamer, Lord Londes- 
borongh’s schooner-yacht Derwent, with a distinguished party on board, the 
Marquis of Anglesea’s Pearl, the Paragon, and a number of other gentlemen’s 
yachts, were in readiness to accompany the race. 


Dy 


CHESS SOIREE AT MANCHESTER. 


An intimation that Mr. Staunton was paying a passing visit to Manchester on 
his way,to the North, where he was proceeding for a few weeks to recruit his 
health, gave occasion for a great muster of the Chess amateurs of the neighbour- 
hood. Although the assemblage was quite impromptu, no less than sixty gen- 
tlemen were present to testify their regard and respect for the services Mr- 
Staunton had rendered to the cause of Chess. The meeting took place ia the 
large saloon of the Albion Hotel; and, in addition to the chief members of the 
Chess Club, was attended by Mr. Liwenthal, the cele- 
brated Hungarian player; Major Robertson, of the 82d; 
Mr. Cronhelm, of Halifax; Mr. Myers of Preston; Mr. 
Chuley, of Ashton; the Rev. J. Rofe, of Stockport; the 
Rev. G. Perkins, Mr. Schwabe, Mr. J. Reiss, Mr. Royle, &c. 

Play commenced about half-past four, and from fifteen 
to twenty Chess-boards were in constant requisition until 
ten o’clock, when the party sat down to supper. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. Duval, the president of 
the Chess Club ; and the vice-chair by Mr. Schuyler. 

After the customary loyal toasts had been drunk with 
all due honours, 

The chairman rose, and requesting bumpers all round, 
observed that it was his pleasing duty to propose the toast 
of the evening—the health of a gentleman who, by his 
long and unequalled services in the cause of their favourite 

ecreation, beth as a player and a writer, had done more 
for Chess than any man who ever lived—(Immense ap- 
plause)—a gentleman whom it was impossible to speak 
or think of as a stranger ; for who that knew anything 
of Chess throughout the world could be ignorant of the 
name of Staunton? (Great cheers.) It was one of our 
“household words.” It was learnt over the board with 

the first moves, and it was the recognised authority 
in every disputed and every difficult position, from 
the beginning to the end of the game. There was 
not an amateur then present who was not ac- 
quainted with Staunton’s games, Staunton’s books, 
Staunton’s notes ; and they had now the great and 
unexpected gratification of meeting Staunton’s 
self. (Tumuituous cheering.) He could not pass 
over the present occasion without an allusion to 
the late Chess Tournament, for which, like every 


other important movement in the cause of Chess, 


they were mainly indebted to the energy and en- 
terprise of their distinguished guest. An un- 


THE ROYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB PRIZES, 


The prizes consisted of three handsome pieces of plate. The first, value £100, 
was a correct model from the original drawing of Eddystone Lighthouse, richly 
chased in frested silver, upon an ebony plinth; height, 26 inches. The second, 
value £50, was a richly-chased Etruscan-formed silver vase, with richly- 
chased yachting devices. And the third, value £30, was an elaborately-chased 
silver tankard of Elizabethan pattern. The whole were from the firm of Hunt 
and Roskell, and were much admired. 

The following were the contending craft :— 

First CLass—Exceeding 30 tons—Prize of the value of £100. 
Name. Tons. Owner’s Name. Distin. Flag. 
Pauline sseeceesee 35 C. Brandreth, Fsq ....++++++++ White, blue cross. 
uito + 50 Lord Lomieinortarhse ° ae peered white, red Maltese cross 


m4 Blue ground, ram’s head yellow. 


(D CLASS.—15 tons and not 
25 R. Bell, jan, Esq . 
Thomas Eveleigh, 


19 


THIRD CLAss.—10 tons and not exceeding 15—Prize of the value of £30. 
Vampire secceeee 15 C. Lif sated Esq «+++++.. White, red border, bat in centre. 
Vesper .. + 1 {P. Roberts, Red. 
Kitten - 10 T. Harvey, ++ White, blue cross. 
Mouse... + 15 @ E. Brown, e «+++ White ground, mouse in centre. 


Half-minute time per ton for difference of tonnage. 

The distance contested by the first two classes was from Erith round the Nore 
Light and back ; but the distance was shortened for the third class, in order to 
save as much timeas possible. 

The signal was given by direction of Lord Alfred Paget, the Commodore, for 
the start, at 11 hours 57 minutes 12 seconds, when a cloud of canvass from the 
three rows of craft, so positioned as to afford a wide berth, instantly burst 
upon the view. It was a very excellent start, and formed as p) a picture 
as could well be imagined. With a flowing sheet they spanked down Long- 
reach, and neared Gravesend in the following order :— 

First Class.— Volante beating by about 200 yards; next the Musquito and 
the Cygnet, and Pauline, with two of the smaller craft cracking on between 
them. 

In the second class the Phantom and Secret were almost abreast of each other, 
and in the third the Mouse was giving way to the Vampire, the whole, how- 
ever, being very close together. Off the Chapman Head Beacon a signal was 
fired for the third class to round a boat there, while the Commodore’s steamer 
pahesies down to the Nore Light, which was rounded in the following time and 
order :— 


FIRST CLASS, h. m. 8. 
Volante oo - oe - - 3 O 45 
Muaquito o or . - 8 @ 5 
Cygnet ee o - - o . + 3 10 6 
Phantom - rd o* - - « 3 10 40 

SECOND CLASS, 

Becret or on ee ee or . os & 19) FF 
Phantom on oe - - ord ee + 3 12 35 
Prima Donna .. os o o o os «- 3 16 28 
Whisper o or - ee ary 3°19 56 


FIRST CLASS. hm 8. 
Volante (the winner) .. o es * ot oo 7 40 35 
Cygnet - oe - - - or o- 7 StS 
onquito ak a oe <3 <e eS w 8 86 
SECOND CLASS. De es 
Pa Te eR Deas yon ge ae 
THIRD CLASS 
Varopire (the winner) .. o o a . ++ 6 42 30 
Vosper.. Pa ee te os as oe Che iol ee 
Kitten or oe oe es .- “e o 7 12 2% 
The plate was then ited, with the usual appropriate observations, and 
the Ruby returned to Blackwall and London at a late hour at night. 
We annex Illustrations of the Prizes. 


100-GuinEA Prize.—The Eddystone Lighthouse, modelled from the drawings 
of the engineer, Mr. Smeaton, On the base is inscribed the name of the race, 
the club, and the winner. 

50-Guinga Prize.—A Vase of Etruscan form: on the body are panels con- 

‘ing a representation of yachting; and on the cover are the anchor and other 

shipping implements, grouped to form the button. 

30-GuINEA PRIZE. —. -chased Elizabethan pattern silver Inkstand, with 
Cover, gilt inside. 

The three prizes are from the establishment of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, 
and are executed in their best manner, 


Ata yy, Be the Royal Irish Academy, held on Monday evening, 
in Dublin, Dr. Todd exhibited some ships’ papers, nearing the ture of 
James II., and of the celebrated Pepys, \o the Admiralty at that time: 


generous endeavour had been made by a small 
section of the Chess community to detract from 
Mr. Staunton’s deservedly high repute as a player, 
because, in the chance-medley of that arena, he 
sustained a trivial reverse; but he believed he 
was speaking the sense of that meeting, and the 
sense of nine out of ten unprejudiced amateurs in 
Europe, in saying that, notwithstanding that 
casual and temporary reverse, Mr. Staunton was 
still, as he had long been, the first player of the 
world. (Great cheering.) He doubted if there 
was any player who did not really believe, as he 
did, that in any decisive number of games the 
laurel wreath would still be the meed of the En- 
glish champion. As, on the field of actnal war, 
the greatest of all the immortal warriors, Welling- 
ton himself, the hero of a hundred fights— (Enthusiastic 
cheering)—did not invariably achieve a victory ; so, in 
the mimic field of Chess, where the strife was essentially 
between mind and mind, our champion had upon one 
occasion—and only one—sustained a check. But was 
that temporary failure to be placed for a single instant in 
comparison with the long series of brilliant victories 
against St. Amant, Cochrane, and a host of adversaries 
in which the genius of Staunton proved the mastery ? 
(Immense applause.) Mr. Duval concluded a long and 
eloquent speech by giving the health of Mr. Staunton, 
the Chess Champion, which was drunk with musical 
honours and amid Jond cheering. 

On rising to return thanks, Mr. Staunton was received 
with the liveliest demonstrations of enthusiasm. He 
acknowledged, in an elegant and appropriate address, 
the too flattering. compliment of which he had that day 
been the gratified recipient. He assured the assembled 
amateurs that he felt a more than ordinary pleasure at 
finding that Manchester, which stood forth the very 
queen of enterprise and industry, was in no respect be- 
hind her neighbours in appreciating and encouraging 
what was intellectual and refined: and, from what he had 
seen of the skill and spirit of the Chess Club there, he 
had no hesitation in predicting that ere long it would 
take the lead amongst the Chess Clubs of the pro- 
vinces. After some excellent admonitory remarks to the younger members on 
the danger of permitting Chess to engross their time and attention, to the ne- 
glect of the more important avocations of life, he concluded by a few striking 
remarks on the subject of the late Tournament, which had been projected and 
earried out by the committee in perfect singleness of spirit, with the sole object 
of promoting the extension of the game. For himself he might with truth say, 
that, regarding Chess as an amusement only, and not considering it the “be 
all and end all” of existence, he had long before that event obtained quite as 
much renown, both as a Chess-player and Chess writer, as he coveted; and in 
incurring the expense and trouble which he had done to carry out that under- 
taking, he was influenced by no feelings of personal vanity or advantage (Loud 
cheers)—for what he had to gain by it beyond what he possessed ?—but solely with 
the view of turning so favourable and unique an opportunity as the Great Ex- 
hibition presented to the account of their favourite pastime. (Great applause.) 
From the first projection of the Tournament he had grave doubts, owing to the 
state of his health, of being able to take any part in the encounters, and as the 
time drew near for the assemblage, exhausted as he was by the incessant labour 
of carrying out the arrangements, and suffering from a dangerous illness, 
it was his anxious desire to be spared the task of playing ; this was 
well known te his coadjutors om the committee, and it was only 
in compliance with their earnest wishes that he entered his name as a com- 
petitor at all. That, under the circumstances he was placed in, he lost a few 
games, ought to have surprised nobody; the wonder to himself was, that he suc- 
ceeded in winning any. (Cheers.) He was now endeavouring to recruit his 
health by travel ; and he could promise that, if he attained what he sought, he 
should be ready to enter the arena, not for an indecisive contest of four or five 
games, like that of the tourney, but for a testing match of twenty or thirty games 
with any player in the world. 

The Vice-Chairman, in proposing the health of Mr. Liwenthal, observed that 
nothing was so well calculated to ensure that permanent success which Mr, 
Staunton has so kindly wished and predicted for their Club, as the residence 
among them of some distinguished player; and it was therefore with real 
pleasure and satisfaction that he learned there was every prospeet of Mr. Léwen- 
thal making Manchester his abiding-place. (Great cheering.) Mr. Lowenthal 
had already done much for Chess in Manchester; and by tke urbanity of his 
manners, not less than by his great skill at the game, had created a want which 
nothing but his continued presence among them could supply. 

The toast was received with great applause, and drunk with musical honours. 

Mr. Léwentkal responded in neat and appropriate terms, drawing a beautiful 
analogy between the game of Chess and the game of actual life, and comparing, 
with great felicity, the circumscribed powers of the King in Chess and ina 
limited monarchy like that of England. He would not allow the present or any 
opportunity of meeting a number of his Chess brethren to pass without offering 
the tribute of his thanks to Mr. Staunton, not alone for his generous exertions to 
serve him as an individual, but for his indefatigable services in the cause of 
Chess-players generally. Long before he had ever hoped to visit this great 
country, long before he had ever thought of enjoying the advantage of Mr. 
Staunton’s personal acquaintance, he played over his games with an interest and 
delight which he could never express; and he was convinced, then as now, that, 
in @ match of a satisfactory length, no player living could contend suceessfully 
against him. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman then proposed the health of Major Robertson, who had been 
unanimously elected an honorary member of their club, and whom they all 
knew as a player of great excellence. 

Major Robertson replied with military frankness and brevity, thanking them 
for the honour conferred in electing him a member of their club, and for their 
kindness in drinking his health ; and he could assure them that, while stationed 
in their neighbourhood, he should gladly meet them whenever duty permitted. 

The Vice-Chairman proposed the health of the strangers, and many thanks to 
them for their kind attendance on so short a notice, coupling with the toast the 
name of Mr. Cronhelm, of Halifax. 

Mr. Cronhelm, in returning thanks, congratulated the Manchester Club on 
the brilliant success of their soirée, and regretted only that the notices of the 
meeting could not be sent out earlier, as it would have been certain to attract a 
large attendance of Chess-players from Yorkshire. He trusted, new that Chess 
was taken A we such spirit in Lancashire, that the members of the Man- 
chester, the Liverpool, the Preston, and other clubs would give the support of 
their delegates to the Yorkshire Chess Associatien, which would hold its meet- 
ing in Hull during the autumn of the present year; and he doubted not the 
clubs of Yorkshire weuld reciprocate the compliment with interest on all future 
occasions, After a number of other toasts and some admirable speeches, the 
party separated, all apparently well pleased with the first Chess soirée of the 
Manchester Ciub. 


Curss SorREE oF THE Hauirax Sr. Grorcr’s Crus.—On Wed- 
nesday week the members of this club and their friends had the gratification of 
meeting Mr, Staunton at Crow Wood, where that eminent chess-player and 
author had been staying a few days, during his visit to Mr. Cronhelm, the 
President. A consulting committee, consisting of Mr. S. G. Thomas, Mr. W. 
Common, and Mr. E. Cronhelm, played two even games with Mr. Staunton, who 
afterwards gave the odds of the pawn and two moves to Mr, Edward Cronhelm, 


ina third game. In each of these combats a brilliant victory was achieved by 
Mr. Staunton, who gratified the company with some of the masterly combi- 
nations and evolutions for which his style of play has so long been celebrated. 
In proposing the health of his distinguished guest and friend at the supper table, 
Mr. Cronhelm adverted to the injustice of the attempt in some quarters to 
depreciate Mr. Staunton in consequence of his failure in the short match with 
Mr. Anderssen at the recent Chess Tournament. He reminded the company how 
signally a similar result in the first short match with M. St. Amant had been 
reversed in the second and longer match, which gave sufficient scope for the 
development of the superior genius of the champion of England; and expressed 
his conviction that any future match of sufficient length for a fair trial of skill 
would compel the Prussian to restore to the English wreath that single leaf of 
laurel which he had the honour of carrying away. Mr. Staunton courteously 
acknowledged the compliment, and in an eloquent address proposed the health 
of the President, and prosperity to the Halifax St. George’s Chess Club. 
Previous to the termination of the meeting, the secretary announced that the 
next anniversary of the Yorkshire Chess Association would be held in Hull in 
the month of October. This information was the more gratifying, from the 
circumstance that some doubts had been entertained as to the future meetings 
of that society. 


OLD ANCHOR FOUND ON THE NORTH-WEST 
COAST OF IRELAND. 
(To the Editor of the IuuustRaTED Lonpon News.) 


Rutland, Burton Port, Co. Donegal. 
As a fact in history it is known to many that several of the vessela 
constituting the Spanish Armada were lost on the north-west coast of 
Ireland in 1553, while returning home from their unsuccessful attempt 
at invasion. 
On this part of the coast of Donegal, where I am at present stationed : 


OLD ANCHOR, FOUND ON THE NORTH-WEST COAST OF IRELAND. 


viz. immediately inside the north island of Arran,a tradition exists 
among the people of two Spanish ships having been wrecked here a great 
number of years ago. Though often having heard stories to this 
effect, I was disposed to give little heed to them, till a report reached me 
some months since of the appearance about the sand of part of 
the hull of a vessel, together with a number of cannon, which, it was 
affirmed, had been seen about fifty years before. At that time several of 
the guns were raised by the inhabitants and disposed of as old brass, till 
they were obstructed in their attempts by the sand washing over the 
wreck, and thus rendering any further endeavour hopeless. Upon 
hearing the rumour, I went tothe spot mentioned, with the Coast 
Guard boat and crew, for the purpose of satisfying myself as to 
its truth; when, to my astonishment, I could distinctly perceive 
the remains of a very large vessel, with several cannon lying in 
a heap on what appeared to have been the forecastle. I made 
different attempts to get them up, and had almost succeeded, when 
either the ropes slipped off the gun they were attached to, or the 
sea became so rough that I was obliged to abandon them, and in the 
course of afew weeks they were again completely covered by the sand. 

On a different part of the coast, but within two or three miles of the 
above-mentioned wreck, lies another, which there is every reason to 
believe was the second of those ill-fated veszels, from the fact of there 
being positive proof that a shipwreck has not occurred in that place 
during the last century, as vouched for by a very old inhabitant residing 
close to the spot; as well as from the appearance of an anchor belonging to 
the ship (a Sketch of which Isend you), which I succeeded in raising. 1t 
is perfectly eaten into by the water in the spots which are not imme- 
diately covered by an incrustation of sand, gravel, and stone: there ia a 
striking peculiarity in the great length of its shank. 

Notwithstanding that no cannon have appeared above the sand 
in the vicinity of this last-mentioned wreck, the very sight of 
which would at once have pronounced it the companion of the 
other, still, from the appearance of the anchor, the certainty of 
a vessel not having been lost there for the last hundred years at 
least, and also from the popular tradition, which proved true in 
the one instance, and consequently is deserving of belief in the other, 
there is scarcely room for scepticism as to its identity. 

Such discoveries as these, which are so interwoven with the naval 
glories of England, surely ought not to be passed over in silence, nor 
allowed to sink unnoticed into oblivion ; it is but right, at least, that the 
public should be made acquainted with their existence, and then be 
allowed to place what importance they choose upon them. 


RicHARD HEARD, 


June 12th, 1852. Inspecting General Officer, Coast Guard. 


Parent Setr-Actine Sarery-Piuc.—A model of this ingenious 
invention was exhibited at the Earl of Rosse’s conversazione, on Saturday even- 
ing last, and excited much interest. The self-acting safety-plug for ships’ boats, 
river barges, lighters, &c., invented by Mr. Lisabe, consists of a hollow brass 
box, with perforations at the top and bottom, let into one of the lower planks of 
a boat or barge. In the interior is a loose ball, with sufficient room for play, so 
that when the boat is immersed the pressure of the external water urges and re- 
tains the ball lightly against an india-rabber seating at the top, thereby 
effectually closing the upper perforations against the admission of water; 
while, on the boat being suspended, the ball, by its own gravity, rests upon 
the bottom of the chamber, and allows any rain or other water which may 
accumulate in the boat while in suspension to drain out through the upper per- 
forations. Provision is also made for the retention of water in boats when in the 
davits, as often such is rendered necessary, by the addition of a “ turn-table” at 
the top, which, being turned round, closes the upper perforations, and retains 
the water in the boat. The object of this simple but important invention is to 
guard against the frequent casualties which occur when, in cases of shipwreck, 
or vessels striking on rocks, the ships’ boats are suddenly lowered into the water 
to afford means of escape to the passengers and crew ; but in too many instances 
the boats become immediately filled, and swamp, owing to the neglect or for- 
getfulness of stopping the plug-holes which all boats have in their bottoms for 
their drainage, while suspended along the ship’s side. The patent accomplishes 
this important result with unerring certainty, and by its self-acting principle re- 
quires no attention; and, while it answers the object of drainace of the old 
method of plug-holes while in suspension, the act of immersion instantaneously 
closes the orifice by the pressure of the external water against the ball. The 
frightful sacrifice of life which took place in the lossof the Superb steamer on the 
coast of Jersey last September, by the swamping of the boats from the plug- 
holes not having been stopped, must be fresh in the minds of our readers; and 
it was on perusing the account of this melancholy catastrophe, that Mr. 
Lisalee, a gentieman long engaged in yachting amusements on the 
western coast, sat down, and, before he retired to rest, designed 
this useful invention. It has since been registered by Lieutenant 
Robinson, of the R.N., well known for many marine inventions, and has been 
patented by Mr. Gray for the india-rubber seating for the ball. The patent 
plug is also of materia! benefit in its application to river barges and lighters, 
saving all the manual labour of pumping them ont, as it allows all rain and 
leakage water to drain off when the barges and lighters are left on the banks by 
the ebb of the tide. At the conversazione, also, was shown, and examined with 
much interest, Mr. Landells’s safety-boat, engraved in the ILLUsTRaTED LonDoN 
News for January 24. . 

New Etecrric Parnomenon.—(To the Editor.)\—I very recently 
witnessed, at Mr. E. Dorguin’s, manufacturer of chocolate and cho’ca (a new ali- 
ment, composed of coffee and chocolate), a most curious fact. In taking out the 
cho’ca paste from the tin moulds, cold and hard, it manifested an electric ap- 
pearance, from which sparks were visible. Until now I could not account for this 
phenomenon, unless it is admitted that the cho’ca contains idio-electric properties, 
the same as in resinous or vitreous substances ; but in this case there had been no 
friction to develope the electricity, and the moulds in which the paste had been 
standing for 24 hours communicated with the earth, which might facilitate the 
reconstitution. The cho’cs tablet has such a powerful attraction that it holds the 
tinfoil which serves to envelope it suspended for more thatten minutes. The tin- 
foil is 90 square inches in surface, I have just constructed a cho’ca electrophore, 
and after a friction I obtain about twenty electric sparks successively.—I remain 
&c., Lz Mout,—5, Bentinck-street. 
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NEW BOOKS, &e. 


MISS PARDOE'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 3 vols 8vo, with portraits, &c, 42", bound, 
HE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, Queen 
of —_ Consort of ah Sta! and Regent under Louis XIII. 
By Miss PARDOE. Also just pu . 
RIVE YEARS at NEPAUL. By CAPTAIN THOMAS 
SMITH, Assistant Political Resident at Nepaul, from 1841 to 1845. 
2 vols, 2ls. In 3 vols, 
MARY SEAHAM. A Novel. By Mrs. GREY, Author of 
the ** Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 
COLBURN and Co, Great Marlborough-street. 


Great Marlborougs-street. 


OLBURN and Co’s NEW PUBLICA- 


TIONS. 
1 


THE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, Queen of France, 
By Miss PARDOE. 3 vols 8vo, with Portraits, &e. 42s. 


ATLANTIC and TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. By 
Captain MACKINNON, RN. 2 vols, 2is. 


til. 
CAPTAIN SMITH’S FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE at 
. 2 vols, 21 
ary a canals and graphic delineation of Nepaul and Nepaulese 
affairs.""—Jobn Bull. 


Iv. 
HISTORY of the BRITISH CONQUESTS in INDIA. By 
HORACE S&T. JOEN. 2 vols, 2ls. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


MARY SEAHAM. By Mrs GREY. 
* An admirable work, a powerfully-conceived novel, founded on a 
plot of high moral and dramatic interest.""—John Bull. 


IL 
CONFESSIONS of an ETONIAN. By C. ROWCROFT, 


Esq. 
yun of anecdote, and lively painting of men and manners.”— 
Globe. 
In. 


AMY PAUL: a Tale. 2 vols. 
ge SYBIL.—A pack of Cards, calculated to 


promote much mirth and amusement, and altogether of a 
recherché description. Pricef3s 6d. Post free, 482d.—E L MITCHELL, 
129, Oxford street. 


Fifth edition, price 1s, WITH MY N Aa 
HAT SHALLI DO WITH MY MONEY? 
or, Theughts about Safe Investments. ‘ We strongly recom- 
mend this clever little production.”"—Railway Times. ‘* Exceedingly 
useful to parties desirous of ascertaining the best mode of investing heir 
money.""—Herapath’s Journal.—By pest of the author, T. 8. Harvey, 
2, Pall-Malleast, for 14stamps. Sold by D Steel, 2, Spring-gardens. 


5s bound, and free by it, 
HE SCENERY of FRANCE. Fifty large 


and beautifully executed Views, by CHARLES HEATH and 
EDWARD FINDEN, originally published at upwards of Two Gui- 
neas. Perfect impressions. 
8s 6d bound, and free by post, 

TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS from the ANNUALS, 
finely executed on Steol by eminent Engravers, and well suited for 
Albums, &c. Perfect impressions. 

London: JAMES REYNOLDS, 174, Strand. 


OVELTY in CROCHET.—Miss LAMBERT 


can now forward, by return of post, to those ladies who would 
be first in the field, her printed BOOK, with full Instructions and 
Engravings for her new Fancy Work, which gained the Exhibition 
Prize. Price, post free, 2s 2d.—Address, 9, Craven-street, Strand. 


Ts QUEEN’S VISIT to IRELAND.— 
Messrs LLOYD BROTHERS and CO. have the pleasure to 
announce that they are now able to show, at their Gallery, 22, Lud- 
gate-hill, and No 4, Trafalgar-square, a FINISHED PROOF of tho 
LINE ENGRAVING from her Majesty's PICTURE of the DEPART- 
URE of the QUEEN and ROYAL 8QUADRON from KINGSTOWN 
HARBOUR, August, 1849. Painted by MATTHEW KENDRICK, 
RHA, Print+t, £223; Proofs before Letters, £3 38; Artist’s Proofs, 
£5 58. The Proofs before Letters and the Artist's Proofs will be raised 
to £5 5s and £8 4s on the Ist July. 


HE FIVE-SHILLING CHURCH SER- 


VICE, large print, real morocco, gilt clasp.—Full size Cream 
Laid Note Paper, 6d for five quires. Ditto Adhesive Envelopes, from 
4d per hundred. Work-boxes, from 3s. Mahogany Desks, from 4s 6d. 
Card-plate engraved, 2s; 100 superfine Cards printed, 23.—E L 
MITCHELL, Cheap Stationery and Fancy Wareheuse, 129, Oxford- 
street; nearly opposite Hanover-square gates. 


HURCH SERVICES, Bibles, and Prayer- 
books.—The cheapest and largest assortment in London is at 
HOLMES'S, 195, Oxford-street. Church Services, well bound, 2s; 
with clasps, 2s 6d; or in two vols, in case, 3s 0d; large printed 
Charch Services, 5s 64; elegant Genoa velvet Church Services, with 
morocco cases, 2ls—very suitable for a present; Bibles, at 94; hand- 
somely bound in French morocco, 2s 6d; School Bibles, good print, 
ls 6d; Polyglott Bibles, 3s 6d; large print Family Bibles, 6s 6d; 
Prayer-books, 8d; Testaments, 4d. A very large assortment in 
various t bindings. An inspection is respeetfully solicited.— 
Holmes’s. 195, Oxford-street. 


HIRTY-SIX COLOURED PRINTS, from 


Sacred Subjects, for Cottage Walls. Edited by the Rev HENRY 
JOHN ROSE, FD, Rector of Houghton Conauest, late Fellow ef St 
John’s College, Cambe dge: and the Rey JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, 
MA, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Size, 17 by 13 inches, in Three 
Parts of Twelve Plates—7s 6d each, or £1 9s 6d complete. Iliustrated 
with Text in an Ornamental Border. A specimen of the work and pro- 
spectuses will be forwarded free on the receipt of six stamps. 

HERING and REMINGTON, publishers, religious print dépdt, 137, 
Regent-street, London. 


PERFECT HEALTH RESTORED WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
Price 1d, free b; t for 3d in stam: 


7 posi DS, 

NATURAL RESTORER of the DI- 

GESTIVE ORGANS (the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 

Nerves, &c), without Medicine, Galvaxism, Hydropathy, Homeo- 

pathy, incomvenience, or expense. This treatise is adapted to the 

general reader, and aceompanied with numerous cures ef dyspepsia 

(indigestion), constipation, acidity, nervous headaches, distension, 

flatulency, impurities and poverty of the blood. crampq, spasms, diar- 

rhcea, nervousness, biliousness, liver complaint, debility, incipient 

consumption, asthma, cough, paralysis, &c, effected by a pleasant, 
speedy, sa‘, and unfailing means. 

Du Barry and CO, 127, New Bond-street, London, 


NEW MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
In Monthly Parts, price 6d each, to be completed in 12 Parts (Ito V 
are published), 


E DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC MEDI- 
CINE and HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. By SPENCER THOM- 
BON, MD, L RCS, Edinburgh. Illustrated. 

This Work is intended to be a concise and ready book of reference 
n cases of emergency, either of severe illness or accident, in the ab- 
sence of immediate medical assistance, and a safe guidsin the do- 
mestic management of slight ailments, and of the sick-room generally. 
Also a compendium of thore sanitary principles on which the at- 
tainment and preservation of health depend. I: is the book of the in- 
telligent mechanic, of the inexperienced mothar, of the clergyman, 

and of the emigrant, 
“It is most clear and copious, and,i! 
will prove the most valuable pe: the year.”—Tait's 


Mag: = 

“For families and for the clergy it will bea valuable guide.”— 
Oxford Herald. 

* Intended for all classes, and giving promise of undoubted excel- 
ence "'—Neweastle Guardian. 

“We deubt whother any medical amagg,! contains the same 
amount of correct and practicafinformation. It isa work of very 
great value.""—Glasgow Examiner. 

“It is the best work of the kind yet attempted.””— Durham Chronicle. 

“Dr Thomson proceeds with his labours in the most satisfactory 
mauner, and as the work progresses its usefulness becomes more and 
more apparent.’"—Hampshire Independent. 

* We cannot name a work in which families may find such valuable 
information at ro trifling a prics.”—Cornirh Te! 

“ This work, when cem:leve, will be the best of ite kind extant, 
and ought to be found in every family library.”"—Portamouth 
Guardian 

“ It is one of the very best works of its class.""—Bradford Observer. 

“ rhere can be no doubt of the utility and talent of the work.”— 
Bucks Herald. 

“ Ought to be in the hands of every body.”"—Kentish Observer. 

“ We certainly look upen this as an invaluable work, and no family 
should be wiihout it.”—Cambridge Independent. 

Part V is just published. 


PENNY MONTHLY STORY for LITTLE CHILDREN.— 
The Editors of the FAMILY ECONOMIST have made arrangements 
for publishing a series of delightful litt'e stories, for young children, 
= be culled a Fegan 4 Piecing will be ef a simple 
tharacter, prin le type, very pretty engravings. They 
will be beautiful and attractive little books, adapted for children of 
frem four to seven years. Published on the Ist of every month. 

STORIES for SUMMER DAYS and WINTER NIGHTS. 
Second Beries.—These well-written and beautiful stories for young 
people will be found equally interesting to readers of older growth. 
Toy are lively, instructive, and moral; adapted to entertain ard im- 
pees —— the meee and stunts the Peart. Each story ia illus- 
tra with well execu engravings. They are among the best and 
cheapest books for young people published. : 


continued as it has 
of 


Already pub! , 

‘The Sea Kings 4 MW ilow's Son 

Madelaine Tube and her Blind| Ths Children and the Sage 
Rrother Haleyon Days 

The Young Emigrants Louis Dava!: a Story of the French 

‘The Boy and the Book Revolution 

Oscar: a Tale of Norway The Foundling of the Wreck 

The Crusaders Ta School and Out of School 

The Ship and the Island The Young Artist 

The Fairy-Craft of Nature ‘The Prophet and the Lost City 


‘The above be had in four elegantly bound, or in t 
casos, pica One Bhilling each; sopataede: yee 3d cach. ‘Also. just 
pu 
HOME at the HAVEN. The SEEKER and the FINDER. 
Londen: GROOMBRIDGE and 80N38. Sold by all booksellers. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


NEW BOOKS, Sc. 


This day is published, one vol, post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 


APIER’S ENGLISH BATTLES in the 
PENINSULA. With a Portrait of the Author. 
Also, by the same Author, recently published, 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S HILL CAMPAIGN and 
ADMINISTRATION of SCINDE. 8vo, cloth. price 18s. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


IGNOR GIULIO REGONDI and Mr. 

RICHARD BLAGROVE.—Messrs WHEATSTONE and Co beg 

to announce that they have just published first-rate PORTRAITS of 

the above celebrated Artists. Prints, 2s 6d; Proofs, 3s 6d and 5s.— 

Wheatstone and Co, Inventors and Patentees of the Concertina, 20, 
Condait-street. Regent-street. 


Now ready, Fifteenth Thousand, wat 
E COLLEGE ATLAS. A New Edition. 
30 beaatifully-engraved and coloured Maps, with comparative 
scales, and 25,000 references. Patent binding, 12s. All these Maps are 
guaranteed to be coloured by hand. 
H G COLLINS, 22, Paternoster-row. 


(\OLLINS’ EMIGRATION ATLAS, 2s 6d, 


consisting of 10 coloured Maps, showing the various fields of 
enterprise, with printed instructions as to the length and cost of pas- 
sage, time consumed, and class of labour required. Also, full informa- 
tion on all the Gold Regions up to the present time 
H G COLLINs, 22, Paternoster-row. 


MURRAY'S GUIDE TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS. 


USTRALIAN GOLD DIGGINGS : where 

they are, and how to get at them; with Letters from Settlers 

and Diggers, telling how to work them. Price Is, or forwarded 
free by post on receipt of Eighteon Stamps. 

STEWART and MURRAY, “ Australian Gazette " Office, 15, Old Bailey 


PPE EDUCATIONAL TIMES for JUNE, 
Stamped, price 7d., eontains among other highly interesting 
articles, Past and Present Course of Study at Harrow School; Educa- 
tien at the Antipodes; the University of London and the Claims of the 
Graduates. Classical Criticism; Our College Examinations; Mathe- 
matics at Eton; Reviews, &c. 
Published by Mr C H Law, 131, Fleet-street, London. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR TOURISTS. 

A New and Cheaper Edition. in post 8vo, price 7s 6d, profusely illus- 
trated with beautiful Wood, Engravings by Thomas Gilks, from 
Original Sketches, 

CENERY and POETRY of the ENGLISH 
LAKES. By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 

Also, in crown 8vo, price 14s, handsomely bound, 

FALLS, LAKES, and MOUNTAINS of NORTH WALES. 

By Miss COSTELLO. Illustrated with upwards of Seventy Views, 

from Original Sketches by D H M‘Kewan; engraved on wood and 

lithographed by T and E Gilks. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


Crown 8vo. 550 price 10s 6d, elegantly bound, gilt leaves, 


pages, 

71 YRUTHS ILLUSTRATED by GREAT 

AUTHORS; or, Things New and Old. A Dictionary of nearly 
4000 Aids to Reflection, Quotations, Maxims, Apophthegms, sy 
Cautions, Proverbs, &c, in Prose and Verse, Rag ears from the works 
of Shakspeare, and the greatest writers from the carliest.ages to the 
present time. 

WILLIAM WHITE, Pall-Mall; and all Booksellers. 


low publishi 


N ing, 
ARTS II. and II. of his Royal Highness 
PRINCE ALBERT'S PICTURES of the GREAT EXHIBI- 
TION of 1851. Part 1V. will appear on the Ist of July. The original 
Drawings may be seen at Messrs DICKINSON’S Gallery, 114, New 
Bond-street. 


Publishing in Monthly Parts, 
HE BOOK of the GARDEN. By CHARLES 
M‘INTOSH, F RB PS, &c, late Curator of the Royal Gardens of 
his Majesty the King of the Belgians, and now to the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, at Dalkeith Palace. 

PART IV, for JUNE, contains:—Heating as applied to Horticul- 
tural Erections; Ventilation; Vimeries: with 116 Llustratiens, en- 
graved by Branston and others. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day, Eighth and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol, 3s 6d 


ONVERSATIONS of a FATHER with his 
CHILDREN. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol, 5s, 
TALES and STORIES from HISTORY. By AGNES | 
STRICKLAND. 
London: JoHN W PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Third Edition, in royal 8vo, Plates, 5s, 
py ooens PERSPECTIVE, for the Use of 
AMATEURS. 
Same size as the above, Plates, 6s 6d, 
WOOD’S SKETCHING from NATURE, adapted to the 
practiceof WATER-COLOURS. 
WA#ITTAKER and Co.; Ackermann and Co. 


Second Edition, price 2s 6d, 
N the CURE of CATARACT, with a 
Practica! Summary of the best modes of operating, Continental 
and British, By HUGH NEILL, F RAS, Senior Surgeon to the 
Liverpoo! Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
This work shows the results of Mr Neill’s practice in 1000 Hospital | 
operations, during a period of 18 years. 
London: C MITCHELL, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. Liverpool. 
Deighton and Loughton. 


People’s 2 28 6d, 
LLACIES of FACULTY. By Dr. | 
DICKSON. 

“This is a bold book—a very bold book—and we recommend 
persons who have been dosing themselves with drugs to kick out the | 
apothecary and buy it.”"—Sunday Times. 

“ Almost as eniertaining as a novel.""—Westminster Review. 

“* Dr Dickson is a man of genius.”—John Bull. 

Also, by Dr Dickson, 

THE FORBIDDEN BOOK, in 2 vols., with a New and 
Improved Treatment of all Curable Diseases. 
ee MARSHALL, and Co, Paternoster-row; J Ollivier, 59, 


In ons thick vol, the Tenth Edition, much enlarged, price 16s, 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a Po- 


pular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, 8: 
and most effiacious Treatment of Wed 


Edition. 
the 


, the means 


absence of their Medical Adviser. y t.I.G M.D., Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
“* One object is author's sincere desire to 


benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. To recommend a work like the 


permanent popularity.”"—London / 


‘eekly 'e 

“ Undoubtedly the best medical work for private families in the 
English language. It is invaluable.” —! Times, April 1852, 

SUPKIN and Co, Paternoster-row; 187, Piccadilly; and 
Tegg and Co, &5, Queen-street, Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. | 


nie Mrs 
Children. 


ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR and 
MAGAZINE of ART.—The FIRST VOLUME of this Work, 
forming the most Magnificent and Superbly I:lustrated Volume 
ever issued from the Prass, handsomely bound in cloth, price 
6s 6d; extra cloth, gijt edges, 7s 6d; will be ready July 1. It 
will be beautifally printed on 416 pages Imperial Octavo, and 
will contain upwards of Two Hundred Principal Engravings, and an 
equal pumber of Minor Engravings, Diagrams, &c. The Literary 
matter is replete with interest, and the Engravings surpass every- 
ting of the class hitherto attempted in this country. Altogether, | 
it will form one of the cheapest and most interesting Works ever 
iblished.—The commencement of a New Volume wiil efford a fa- 
rable opportunity to those familics and individuals who have not 
yet obtained this splendid work. The **Iiluytrated Exhiblior and 
Magazine of Art” is published in Weekly Numbers, 2d each, or in 
Monthly Parts, 9d or ild each, according to the number of weeks 
in each month.—J CASSELL, 9, La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate- | 
hill; and all Booksellers. | 
rn 
Now rerdy, 1s, the Second Number of 
AWSON’S MERCHANT'S MAGAZINE, 
consisting of 80 pages,demy 8vo, which contain a variety of 
Articles and Statistics of especial interest to the Mercantile Community. 
OPINIONS OF THK PRESS ON NO. 1, — j 

‘* The first number seems to be an earnest that the peculiarindustry | 
which such a work requires will not be wanting. Several of the ar-_ 
ticles are written with ability, and are repiete with information.” — 
Morning Herald. 

ee reg creditable to all parties concerned in its production.” | 
ing iy Times. 

* Weil of public support."’—Rail Record. 

** We think very favourably ef this periodical; and should the suc- 
ceeding numbers be equal to the one us, we have no doubt it | 
will be favourably received ''—Shipping Gazette. 
pe The number fn Sennen statistical and financial information 

articles are on jects, but all con~ 
with the main haf 


res to, and will no doubt secure.” 
sok and service to all the 
The work will fill an existing vacuum, of to 


mercantile 
spooeas R. HASTINGS, Carey-street; Richardson, Cornhill; and 


ad: 


| Works (established 18) 


NEW BOOKS, ge. 
Tn a closely printed and cea volume, price 10s 6d 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, and 


ROAD-BOOK of ENGLAND. 
With 26 Maps and Railway Charts, and an Index of 5000 Names. 
A and C BLACK, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 83 6d, a Seventh Edition of 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST of 
SCOTLAND; with 24 Maps, Plans, and Charts; and 50 Views 
of Scenery and Public Buildings. 
Aand C BLACK, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 5s, a Third Edition of 


Uses PICTURESQUE GUIDE to the 


serie 5s, ICTURESO. and illustrated, 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST of 
NORTH and SOUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. Con- 
taining minutely engraved Travelling Maps, Charts of the Railways, 
a Chart of the Course of the river Wye, numerous Views of the 
Scenery, engraved on Wood and Steel, and a copious Itinerary. 
A and C BLACK, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 3s 6d, a Fifth Editionof 
LACK’S 


ECONOMICAL TOURIST of 
SCOTLAND. Containing an accurate Travelling Map and 
Itinerary, with descriptive Notices of all the remarkable objects aoe 3 
the several roads, Four Engraved Charts of those localities whic! 
possess peculiar historical or picturesque interest. 
A and C BLACK, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 2s 6d, a Seventh Edition of 
LACK’S GUIDE THROUGH EDIN- 
BURGH, with a DESCRIPTION of the ENVIRONS. Lilus- 
trated with a Plan of the City; a Map of the Country Ten Miles round, 
and numerous Views of the Public Buildings and of the Neighbouring 


AandC BLACK, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, 
THE ANATOMY and PATHOLOGY of 
STRICTURE. By HENRY HANCOCK, FRCS, Surgeon and 
Lecturer on Surgery to Charing-cross Hospital; Surgeon to the Royal 
‘Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. 
London: HIGHLEY and SON, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, in one vol, price 6s, 
YDIA. A Woman’s Book. By Mrs. NEW- 


TON CROSLAND (late Camilla Toulmin). 


“A true tale of deep domestic interest, vigorously written and | 


abounding with touches of genuine nature.""—Globe. 

** Most pleasing and intelligent; it contains scenes of great literary 
power."’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

** A charming volume; the finest chords are truly touched, and the 
aa Cee gi is deeply impressive and instructive.”"—London 

‘eekly Paper. 

*** Lydia’ is an exquisite portrait of a true woman.”—Critic. 

London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
Fourth Edition, in 2 vols, 
HAKSPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 

“ Two truly delightful volumes ; the most charming of all the works 
of a charming writer.”’—Blackwood. 

2. LIVES of CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
By Mrs JAMESON. 

3. THE HAND-BOOK of TURNING. A Practical Guide 
to that beautiful science. 

4. MR. JAMES’S delightful BIOGRAPHY of RICHARD 
CQ@UR de LION—HIS LIFE and TIMES. 4 vols 8vo. 

5. ANGLING in NORWAY. TWO SUMMERS in 
NORWAY. 2 vols. 

6. PRACTICAL ADVICE to AUTHORS, INEXPE- 
RIENCED WRITERS, and POSSESSORS of MANUSCRIPTS. (Sent 
to orders enciosing six stamps.) 

SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Gonduit-street. 


READABLE BOOKS FOR JUNE. 
Price 1s, Illustrated, 


MJ\HE LETTERS of PETER PLYMLEY; 
ESSAYS, and SPEECHES. By the Rev SYDNEY SMITH. 
Forming Vol 3 of Readable Books. 
Already published, 1s each, Vol 1, 
TALES of MYSTERY IMAGINATION, and HUMOUR; 
and POEMS. By EA POE. Twenty-six Illustrations. 


Vol 2, 
PHILOSOPHERS and ACTRESSES. Thirty-five [lus- 
trations 


HENRY VIZETELLY, Gough-square, Fleet-street; Clarke and Co, 
148, Fleet-street. 


Octavo, cloth, price 4s; or with Hartley's Preface, Js, 
WEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 
The same Work in French, stitched, ‘price 2s 6d. 
SWEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; or, 
the Universal Theology of the New Church: a complete body of 
Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
SWEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE REVEALED. 
orCpmaplete Lists of Swedenborg’s Works, in Latin, English, and 
‘omplete "s 
Soreay may be had on application. a 
Seld for the sere for Printing and Publishing Swedenborg's 
0), by W. NEWBERY, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


NEW WORK ON THE PARLIAMENT FOR THE PRESENT 
CRISIS. BY MR. DOD. 


Now ready, 
LECTORAL FACTS, from 1832 to 1852, 


impartially stated, including the Local Position, Nature of the 
Constituency, Influen Electors, Annual Valus 
of Real Property pay: Income-Tax, Ameunt of Assessed Taxes, 
P me accor to New Census, Prevailing Trade and Occu- 


8, Noted Members, Noted Elections, Newspaper Politics and 
together with the Polls for the last Twenty Years at every 
County, City, Borough, University, and aie Port returning a Mem- 
ber to Parliament. By CHARLES R. DOD, Esq., Anthor of “ The 
pig. papa Companion,” ‘The Peerage, Baronetage, Knight- 

* * This work was undertaken to such inquiries as natu- 
rally arise on the eve of a General Election, by presenting a compact 
Political History of the Constituencies for the last Twenty Years. It 


| is intended to furnish the ready means for solving doubts, settling con- 
oceasional 


troversies, instituting comparisons, or even making an 

prophecy respecting the places which return Members to Parliament, 
Royal 18mo, bound in cloth, price 7s 6d. 

: WHITTAKER and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


HE HISTORY of the PAINTERS of all 
NATIONS.—On the FIRST of JULY will be the first 


already been devoted, com ‘the lives of the greatest masters 
of the Flemish, eT nap eg .» French, and 
German schools, with their and 6 Of their most 

Wor! from Dra and Engravings by the first 
Artists of England and France, so executed as to demonstrate, in the 
most con’ un) ited manner, the cay ities of the 
process [of Wood Engraving for the reproduction of Works of Art 


“ Industrial 
study of the Fine Arts, as well 
exist between their culture and 


Serpe, oe 
ment of the whole, and the supply of original notes and contribu~ 
on the First of every Month, at Two 
Bookseller in 


CRYSTAL PALACE in ABERDEEN. 
The Crystal Palace in Botlase- For unless apply to T CROX= 
mete nD Nelson-street. 


KILPATRICK, 14, brad teat bs ; y 
Palace in Bristol.—For particulars to J Goocu, 
sae ee noe iis 

tal Palace in Deblin.—For particulars apply to J B Mor- 
RISSON, 40, Fleet-street. 


The Palace in Edinburgh.—For particulars apply to J D 
AIKMAN, 3, Ro: 


Eis Ciiyeiel Vulnos fa eaotee =e yertbniiand 
For a to H Neame, 
31, Paris»street. PPly 


The Crystal Palace in Glasgow.—For particulars apply to J M‘Kix~ 
gett orth Hanover-street. 


a RG ah oan oe 

Vane Crytal Palace in Manchester.—For nine apply to ‘ 

ReEtD, 75, New Bridge-street. 

vote Serial Palace in Norwich.—or particulars apply to Hi CRox- 

Bi, Va boriey-sret Piymouth.—For particulars apply to E MuL~ 
‘Tho Crystal lace in Southampton,—For particulars apply to W 


Pitan Orpuial Paloss te Worcester Wor yastiowlets appty.to ® 
| Figur, 1 Panett SRS Illustrated by Beautiful 
Bteel wings, a from Daguerréotypes by BEARD, 
SA mes rae be bein at le each, in city, town, 
and in the on mn to JOHN TALLIS 
and Co., Publishers, 97 and 100, St J. London ; or to their 

constant e wip soils oubsetfrs’weasose for the bine 
Also to be had of all 


DOHERTY. 


(June 19, 1852. 


NEW BOOKS, §+. 


P Weekly. price 34, 
HE HOM@OPATHIC TIMES. 


London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand; 
and all Booksellers, Newsvenders, and Homeopathic Chemists. 


TO MANAGERS OF ELEMENTARYS CHOOLS. 
CTS fost in 12mo., price 3s. cloth, 
XTRAC! is 3 from the REPORTS of HER 
MAJE: P) : intended 
for the Use of the Managers my Toten ofc wie sansa 


as are not receiving Government Aid. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LoNGMANs. 


A BOOK THAT EVERY ONE SHOULD POSSESS. 
Just published, price 10s, “ 1 ie Rrelaae, handsomely bound in 
extra clot ty 
RVINE'S ANECDOTES ; a Collection of 
nearly ‘acts, Incidents, Narrati E: 
timonies; arranged and classified, with pence nal “geal 
London: CLARKE and Co, 148, Fleet-street; and all Booksollers. 


numerous Woodcuts. 


Pp. 64, price 1s, 
])SEASES of the EYE.—LECTURES on 
VISION in HEALTH and DISEASE, delivered at the Central 
i mre Beara Sa Pree account Es aes Optometer, 
ALFRED ‘SMEES F 88, Surgeon to the eiroe Goghodye oa 
HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and WOOD, 123, Newgate-street. 


Edition, post free, 1s 4d, 


Second 
INESIPATHY; or, the Cure of Chronic 


Diseases without Medicine, briefly explained. By HUGH 
Rheumatism, gout, dyspepsia, internal seakomnand 
ner- 


‘vousness, low its, asthma, Ipitations, 
, tions, tumours, and’ chronic pices Ctr ee bee geo yee me 
safely cured by medical and it. 
54, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street. 


Palace in Birmingham.—For particulars apply to A | 


| 


-authorised for the sale 
ted 
the 


a 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS.—COMMENCEMENT OF ANOTHE 
VOLUME. - 


Sunday Reading for every Family. Iilustrate 1 with En; 
In Weekly Numbers, 16 pp Svo, 14d; Monthly ere wie 


Engraving, 7d, 
flere WEEKLY VISITOR and CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY READER. Edited by the Rev R BICKERSTETH, M A. 
As a family periodical, more especially for Sunday reading,.eithor 
in the social circle, the closet, the nursery, or the kitchen, the 
“Weekly Visitor” is unequalled by any riodical in existence. 
Among the contributors to the work are the Editor (Rev R Bicker- 
steth), Rev Dr Cumming, Rev T R Birks, Rev T Lathbur: ', the Editor 
of “ Tracts for Churchmen,” P H Gosse, Esq, the Editor of the 
“ Cott Lamp," the Authoress of “ Chillon,” &c. 
Vols 1., II., and II. may be had of all booksellers, price 4s 6d each. 
Vol IV. commences July 1. 
London: H WOOLRIDGE, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row; sold 
also by Wortheim and Mackintosh, and by all booksellers in the 


' United Kingdom. 


OOKS | for PRESENTS and SCHOOL 
1, HOME INFLUENCE. By GRACE AGUILAR, Price 


68 6d. 
2. THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENCE. By GRACE AGUI- 
LAR. Price 7s 6d 


es Woman's FRIENDSHIP. By GRACE AGUILAR. 
mits THE VALE of CEDARS. By GRACE AGUILAR. 
na ‘The DAYS of BRUCE. ByGRACEAGUILAR. Price 

6. LYDIA. By Mrs. CROSLAND (late Camilla Toul- 


min). Price 6s. 
7. HUGO REID on the STEAM-ENGINE. Price 4s 6d. 
: -s Loft ELIS NEW from the STORY GARDEN. 
ice 26 \. 
9. THE AMYOTTS’ HOME; aDomestic Story. Price 33, 
10. THE GOOD BOY HENRY. Price 1s. : 
London: GROOMBRIDGE and pp lat 5, Paternoster-row, and all Book- 
Fe le 


THE GREAT AMERICAN WORK. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 360 closdly printed pages, price 2s Gd, cloth gilt, 


ot 3s tree iN 

NCLE TOM’S CABIN; or, Negro Life in 
the Slave States of America By H B STOWE. Cheap 
Edition. The publishers of the above work, desirous that every 
facility should be afforded for its circulation among all classes of the 
community, have de on issuing the above work in Twenty 
four Penny Weekly Numbers. The first to be published on Monday 

next. This edition, as it proceeds, will be mtly illustrated. 
CLARKE and Co, Foreign Booksellers, 148, Fleet-street, and may be 

had of all booksellers and dealers in publications. 


je ASSISTANTS, duly qualified, in 

search of Engagements, either in Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Esta- 
blishments, are invited to Register their qualifications, in person, at 
Messrs. RELFE BROTHERS (late Relfe and Fletcher), School Book- 
sellers, 150, Aldersgate-street. The Registers are open daily for the 
Midsummer Vacation for one month from June 16:h, and again at 
Christmas, from December !6th. Hours 10 till5. No charge of any 
description is made, the object of Messrs. R, being assured in provid- 
ing for their connexion responsible and efficient assistants. 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is far su- 
AE npn to Eau de Cologne, as a tonic and beneficial lotien for 
the t or bath, « reviving , and a powerful disinfectant for 
ge tegen 2s 6d ands. Sold by E. Romer, 
, Gerrard-street, Soho; and by all Perfumers and Cheniists 


CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, MAG- 
NESIA WATERS, and AERATED LEMONADE, continue to 
be mannfactured as usual upon the largest 
tablishments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
juine without a label with the name of their firm. and 
hton Seltzer Water constantly fresh.—51, Berner-street. London. 


URE PALE BRANDY, 14s. per Gallon.— 

This new discovery presents a perfect assimilation to the finest 

old Champagne Brandy; but being Mapa cah ben from aeidity, is a 
ch bottles, 


more Py and wholesome spirit. In labelled 
Pec ie-Vie,” 308 pot eerie Brett and Co, Old Furnival's 
, Holborn. 


A LLSOPP’S. PALE ALE.—Professor Liebig 

on Allsopp’s Pale Ale:—“I am myself an admirer of this bever- 
age; and my own experience enables me to recommend it, in accord- 
ance with the most eminent English physicians, as a very agreeable 
and efficient tonic, and 4s a general beverage both for the invalid and 
oe robust.’’—Letter of Baron Liebig to Mr Henry Allsopp, May 6th, 


A LLSOPP’S PALE AND BITTER ALES.— 

The recent disquisitions on the components of “ Pale Ale er 

Bitter Beer” have occasion to a renewal from all quarters of 

Hart tothe grest popularly in this coumcy. A registry of obtincates 

start to its in country. 

from the most t Piyaicinny an alas: it ofthe ts 

of pp’s Pale Ales (so as to preclude the 

| cron pedal aie pep tery ae it supply of this cele- 

beverage), may be obtained from the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent; 

various branch offiers of Messrs. and Sons, in 

London, at 61, King Wm.-st., City | Birmingham, at Market Hall 
at Cook-atreet Dudiey, at the Royal Brewery 

ter, at Ducie-place Glasgow, at115, St Vincent-street 

Dublin, at Ulster Chambers, Dame-street. 


berry LADIES residing in Cornwall, one at 

mod, ine letane dated Sth Apell, 106 that a eee 
juested, a at 

icing 'STOGUMBER MEDICINAL PALE ALE, sone be moat 

known to the public. The lady at Bude suffered from bronchitis, but 

either can be referred to.—B. HOLDEN, 55a, Upper Seymour-street, 

Portman-square, wole London agent.—M. WATTS, manager, Sto- 

gumber, Taunton. ~ 


and 


the 
Jury of Class XXII, after a caroful comt 
makers. 


LECTRIC CLOCKS.—ALEXANDER 
BAIN, the Patentee, begs respectfully to intimate that his 
SHOW-ROOMS, No. 43, Old Bond: are NOW OPENED to the 


requiring neither windi: 
+ another. 


Win; 

same throughout. price 

co eee eee fon pov eg bien of this 
fresh and striking applicat! a 

wi omen Sane us invited, it is tides 


|~street, ay 1a 1888. 


London: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, in the Parish 
of St. Clement in the 


Larrie, 198, adage SaSURDAT: Juma 19, 180k bore 


